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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


FEW weeks ago the scientists of | 


interested in the progress of learning, were 
America, and 


all Americans who are | gratified by the presence among them of 
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this distinguished investigator in physiology 
and natural history. His visit was brief, 
chiefly for the purpose of attending the open- 
ing of the University founded by the liber- 
ality of Mr. John Hopkins, of Baltimore. 
On that occasion he delivered an address 
which was a clear and practical considera- 
tion of the objects of high training. Subse- 
quently, in the city of New York, he lectured 
on Evolution, in response to the request of 
many literary and scientific residents of that 
city and its neighborhood, and immediately 
sailed for Europe, leaving a very favorable 
impression with regard to his merits as a 
savant, and as an exponent of the Develop- 





ment theory. 
An opportunity fora brief personal scrutiny 


of his organization was afforded us, and | 
upon it, together with the portrait, are based 
the following remarks : 

Professor Huxley has a strongly - knit, 
well-proportioned frame; from the broad 
and heavy shoulders to the feet, the lines 
taper in that symmetrical way which is in- | 
dicative of excellent vital capacity and 
muscular vigor. His head is large, with a | 
face whose contour shows a mind of great 
activity and energy. The fullness and 
breadth of the lower part of the face indi- 
cate a strong digestive apparatus, and the 
broad cheek bones, large lungs, which assist 
toward his ability to do and endure a vast 
Nature's 
recuperative processes appear so active that 


amount of labor without fatigue. 


living with his high mental powers in a state 
of freshness, and contributory to new and 
important results until old age, seems a mat- 
ter of course. An organization so tough and 
hardy, so rapid, easy, and effective in action, 
continually doing, yet without fatigue or 
friction, or excessive waste of vital force, can 
resist disease, and secure from this life about 
all the enjoyment and fruition which may 
He has a broad 





fall to the lot of one man. 


| on foot. 


range of intellectual power. Being developed 
pre-eminently in the region of the percep- 
tives, he is eager for knowledge, and disposed 
to investigate and inquire with respect to 
the facts and relations of subjects which en- 
gage his attention. 
ing his inquiries to the bottom; but not in- 


He is earnest in push- 


clined to consider seriously anything which 
lacks a substantial basis, or can not sustain 
a critical scrutiny. He is more practical 
than theoretical; reasons largely by com- 
parison and analogy; is clear and compre- 
hensive in his deductions, and disinclined to 
He has Self-reliance 
and Individuality in a good degree ;, desires 


speculative thought. 


to see and know things for himself, and is 
disposed to be rather arbitrary in the asser- 
tion of his own opinions. Few men have 


more perseverance and continuity of effort ; 


| he seldom abandons an undertaking once set 


In expression he is clear, avoiding 


| ambiguity; not copious or fluent, but terse 


He has a 
large development of the group of social or- 


compact, and comprehensive. 


| gans, and should be hearty in his friendship, 


whole-souled, genial, and companionable; 
evidently likes humor, and is inclined to use it 
as a weapon in hiscriticism, or as an element 
in social intercourse. Had his field of activity 
been that of business, he would have made 


_his mark, we think, in managing large 
| operations and handling an extensive trade. 


Thomas Henry Huxley was born at 
Ealing, Middlesex County, England, on the 
4th of May, 1825. With the exception of 
two years at Ealing school, of which his 
father was one of the teachers, his education 
was chiefly conducted at home. At the age 
of seventeen he entered the medical school 
of Charing Cross, with the view to making 
medicine his profession, and three years 
later was graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, taking very high stand- 
ing as a student in physiology. Accepting 
position as a surgeon in the Royal Navy, he 
obtained the opportunity to accompany Cap- 
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tain Stanley’s expedition which sailed in 
1846 to make surveys in the South Pacific 
and Oceanica. In the course of a long voy- 
age Mr. Huxley made extensive observations 
of the natural history of the sea, particularly 
with reference to the anatomy and affinities 
of the mollusks and medusz, and sent 
home several papers, one of which was read 
before the Royal Society in 1849, and several 
published after his return in 1850 in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions ”’ of the Society. 
He was elected a fellow of that important 
scientific body in 1851—a very rare com- 
pliment to so young a man. 

In 1853, having resigned his navy appoint- 
ment, he was chosen to succeed Prof. 
Edward Forbes in the chair of Natural His- 
tory in the Government School of Mines, and 
still occupies that position. Besides this, he 
has been connected with other institutions 
in the capacity of an instructor or lecturer. 
From 1863 to 1869 he was Hunterian pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
has served twice as Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology to the royal institution. His 
time has been devoted constantly to re- 
searches in science, particularly zoology, to 
advance which he has contributed as much 
as any other living investigator. His early 
labors were given chiefly to the lower marine 
animals, with which his acquaintance was 
made during his voyage in Oceanica, while 
his attention latterly has been given closely 
to the comparative anatomy of vertebrate 
animals. To him is due the vertebral theory 
of the skull, and he was the first to apply to 
man Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion. As a writer for periodicals, he has 
been assiduous, his contributions usually em- 
bodying the results of his scientific labors. 
He has also published several volumes, which 
may be enumerated as follows: “‘ The Ocean 
Hydrozoa,” produced in 1857; “Evidence 
as to Man’s Place in Nature,” arranged from 
three lectures delivered in 1863; ‘ Lectures 
on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy,” 
1864; “ Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” 
1866; “ An Introduction to the Classification 
of Animals,” 1869; “Lay Sermons, Ad- 
dresses, and Reviews,”” 1870; ‘Critiques 
and Addresses,” 1873. 

As a popular lecturer on scientific topics, 





Professor Huxley is frequently before the 
British public, by whom he is esteemed 
above any other of the scientists, except, 
perhaps, Prof. Tyndal. His manner on the 
platform is simple and unpretending, his 
language clear, without any attempt at fine 
phraseology. An avowed believer in the 
theory of evolution, he is deemed by many, 
on this account, a leader among the materi- 
alists, who illustrate modern science. In 
several of his lectures, Prof. Huxley has 
alluded to this tendency of religious people 
to think that science leads necessarily to 
skepticism and infidelity, and shown, we 
think, its lack of real warrant. We extract 
the following from one of his lectures: 

“In itself it is of little moment whether 
we express the phenomena of matter in terms 
of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms 
of matter; matter may be regarded as a 
form of thought, thought may be regarded 
as a property of matter—each statement 
has a certain relative truth. But with a 
view to the progress of science, the materi- 
alistic terminology is in every way to be pre- 
ferred. For it connects thought with the 
other phenomena of the universe, and sug- 
gests inquiry into the nature of those physi- 
cal conditions, or concomitants of thought, 
which are more or less accessible to us, and 
a knowledge of which may, in future, help 
us to exercise the same kind of control over 
the world of thought as we already possess 
in respect of the material world; whereas, 
the alternative, or spiritualistic terminology 
is utterly barren, and leads to nothing but 
obscurity and confusion of ideas. * * * * 

“But the man of science, who, forgetting 
the limits of philosophical inquiry, slides 
from these formulz and symbols into what is 
commonly understood by materialism, seems 
to me to place himself on a level with the 
mathematician, who should mistake the ’s 
and y’s, with which he works his problems, for 
real entities—and with this further disad- 
vantage, as compared with the mathema- 
tician, that the blunders of the latter are of 
no practical consequence, while the errors 
of systematic materialism may paralyze the 
energies and destroy the beauty of a life.” 

While in America, Prof. Huxley indicated a 
very cordial feeling for our scientific men, and 
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expressed, on two or three occasions, a sur- 
prise at finding so much interest and progress 
in departments of investigation with which he 
is familiar. In his brief address before the 
Science Association at Buffalo, he exhibited 
the frankness ofa co-laborer and compliment- 
ed the disposition which has lately become 
prevalent here for men of wealth to set aside 
a portion of their means for the establishment 
of an institution of learning or for public be- 
nevolence. He used language like this: 
“The general notion of an Englishman, 
when he gets rich, is to found an estate and 
benefit his family; the general notion of 
an American, when fortunate, is to do some- 
thing for the good of the people, and from 





which blessings shall continue to flow.” 





All his addresses and lectures which were 
delivered here related to matters of interest 
to Americans. At Buffalo he chatted 
pleasantly about the first impressions which 
he formed respecting Americans after his 
arrival. At Nashville he discoursed upon 
the rocks of Tennessee, and concerning the 
rate at which Niagara Falls are wearing 
away. At Baltimore he presented valuable 
suggestions concerning the plans of educa- 
tion in the John Hopkins University. Fi- 
nally, in his New York lectures, he drew 
nearly the whole of the illustrations and 
data of his argument in favor of evolu- 
tion from the fossils which have been col- 
lected and studied by Prof. Marsh, of New 
Haven. 





> 


PAUL AND PLATO, 
THE APOSTLE AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


‘WO names loom above the horizon from 
ancient time, and are perpetuated in all 

our modern forms of thought. Plato, the 
world’s philosopher, is reproduced wherever 
men think and explore beneath phenomena 
and the mere surface of things. Paul, earnest, 
dogmatical even to egotism, in like manner 
gives a model for expression to positive 
minds, eager to achieve tangible results. 





Both have accordingly come to us through 
the intervening centuries, to aid us in form- | 
ing our judgment and to apply it in its ap- | 
propriate field in every-day life. Plato, | 
as Emerson has well expressed it, has been | 
“the Bible of the learned for twenty-two | 
hundred years; and out of him came all | 
things that are still written and debated 

among men of thought.” Paul has, in like | 
manner, been the oracle of those who array- 
ed themselves against the errors and abuses | 
of their day. He is, as no other man has 
been, the Apostle of Gothic and Protestant 
Europe. Martin Luther, the German monk, 
crammed full of patristic lore and Aristote- 
lian logic, was crawling wearily one day up 
Pilate’s Stair-case. at Rome, kissing each 
step as he ascended, when, like a voice of 
thunder, there came to his mind these words: 
“ The just shall live by faith.” Smitten 





with horror at his infidelity, he fled from the 


place ; and ere long had cast away from him 
forever the whole priestly fabrication of ser- 
vile penance. Calvin, in turn, reared the 
entire structure of his “Institutes” upon 
the same foundation; Paul, and Paul alone, 
being to him the minister and expositor ot 
Christian doctrine. 

Little occasion have we to enquire beyond 
the two for what‘men have done and thought. 
From Augustine to Goethé, Thomas More 
to Thomas Taylor, Plato has been the leader 
of the host. He has stamped himself upon 
them all. He made the old mythologies 
philosophical, gave meaning to the sacred 
orgies of Bacchus and Demeter, and trans- 
formed the gods of the Pantheon into sages. 
What had been infinity before, he now en- 
closed in boundaries. He brought Asia 


| into Europe, and incorporated the Magian, 


Masdean, and Indian learning* into his 
Dialogues. Philo, and before him, Aris- 
tobulus, found there all that had been taught 
by Moses and the Hebrew prophets. Mys- 





* I distinguish between Magian and Masdean; re- 
garding the latter as pertaining to the old Persian and 
the former to the Chaldean and Assyrian religion. Zoro- 
aster was the titular chief or president of the Magian 
college of Babylon ; Zaratushtra Spi , the supposed 
prophet or interpreter of Ormasd, according to the 
Vendidad, or sacred book of the Parsees and Fire-wor- 
shipers. 
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tics, who are indigenous alike in all religions 
and in all countries, have never failed to 
read their profoundest wisdom in his dialec- 
tics. From transcendental to practical, from 
spiritual to material, from divine to human, 
Plato has given everything a voice. He 
had learned from all who preceded him, 
from Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, and great 
Socrates himself; from the Pythagoreans of 
Italy and the hierophants of Egypt, and 
then uttered everything anew to those who 
followed him. 
INDIVIDUALISM. 


We have little sympathy for that criticism 
that would reject every great man who was 
not moulded after a former ideal. Socrates 
was put to death for not worshiping and 
teaching as was the custom. Jesus is said 
to have been impugned for not following 
Moses; and Paul for not keeping in line 
with James, Cephas, and John, who, though 
pillars in the congregation at Jerusalem, yet 
imparted nothing of value to him. It was 
not right nor poss ble to circumscribe Plato 
within the mould of former philosophical 
reasoners—not even of Socrates. Such men 
were not born to wear the grave-clothes of 
the dead, or to be clad in the swaddling- 
clothes of their own infancy. “I resorted 
not to them that were apostles before me,” 
was the boast of Paul. 

Hence, both Paul and Plato were very 
sharply criticised by their cotemporaries. 
Aristotle and Xenophon excepted to the 
doctrine of the Déalogues. Peter scrupled 
not to charge that the Epzs¢/es were full of 
‘‘dysnoétic learning” —incomprehensible dis- 
courses on spiritual topics, which were likely 
to mislead the unlearned and uninitiated. 
James went even farther, and denounced the 
Faith as dead, which comprised the essence 
of the Gospel of Paul.* Nor was the latter 
silent under their assaults. Writing to the 
Galatians of Asia Minor, near whom he had 
been brought up, he boldly declared that he 
had never subjected himself to the men at 
Jerusalem, but had withstood Peter himself 
to the face. He also designated the doctrines 
of James, “another Gospel,” and added, 


* Compare the second chapter of James with the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, some- 
times improperly ascribed to Paul. 


that if he pleased these men he would not 
be the servant of Christ. When Peter was 
in mortal peril, it is recorded that “ prayer 
was made without ceasing of the Church for 
him ;” but Paul, when in like condition, was 
abandoned to his fate. “‘ At my first answer,” 
says he, “no man stood with me, but all 
forsook me.” 


PAUL AND PLATO CONTRASTED., 


Wherein Paul is distinct from Plato, the 
difference seems to consist in greater defi- 
niteness of expression, and aptness in bring- 
ing his ideas within the range of the concep- 
tions of common men. However exalted 
those may have been who acquired the cul- 
ture and profound knowledge of the great 
philosopher, the many, the oz folloz, had 
been more or less overlooked. Even the 
Jews, professing to be God’s peculiar people, 
regarded all as profane who were not of 
Israelitish blood. It had been given the dis- 
ciples of Jesus to know the Mysteries; but 
the multitude could only be instructed by 
parables and symbols. Paul coming from 
Asia Minor, proficient in Ionian as well as 
Talmudic learning, wrenched their secrets 
from the temple, crypt, and synagogue, as 
well as from the Academy and Muszum, and 
translated them into the vernacular of “the 
plain people,” who received from him the 
Gospel. “ All are the sons of God,” said he, 
“through faith in Christ Jesus.” 


ARCANE, OR MYSTIC LORE, 


Paul, as has been already stated, was 
familiar with the Ionian learning. In his 
Epistles to the Corinthians he abounds with 
expressions suggested by the initiations of 
Sabazius and Eleusis, and the lectures of the 
philosophers. He designates himself an 
édiotes—a person unskillful in the Word, but 
not in the gaosés, or philosophical learning. 
“‘We'speak wisdom among the perfect” or 
initiated, he writes ; “ not the wisdom of this 
world, nor of the archons of this world, but 
divine wisdom in a Mystery, secret—which 
none of the archons of this world knew.” 

Plato repeatedly asserts the continued ex- 
istence of the soul after the termination of 
this present life. “When death attacks a 
| man,” says Socrates in the Phedo, “the 
| mortal portion of him may be supposed to 
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die, but the immortal retires at the approach 
of death and is preserved safe and sound. 
Therefore, Cebes, beyond question, the soul 
is immortal and imperishable; it requires 
our care not only for the present time, which 
we call ‘life,’ but for all time.” Paul, in like 
manner, taught the avas¢as#s, or continuing 
life of those who had died; setting forth 
that there was a psychical body which was 
“sown” in the corruptible, and a spiritual 
body that was raised in incorruptible sub- 
stance: “ the first man is of the earth, earthy ; 
the second man, from heaven.” 
REPENTANCE AND CONVERSION. 
“Repentance and conversion”’ enter so 
much into the structure of modern religious 
thought, as to impart additional weight to 
the teachings of both the apostle and phi- 
losopher. Paul is more reticent on the sub- 
ject than may have been supposed ; indeed, 
Plato seems to us the more explicit and 
satisfactory. In the seventh book of the 
Republic, he depicts men as existing from 
infancy in a cave underground, and chained 
so fast as to be unable to turn their heads 


toward the light which shines above and be- 


hind them from the entrance. Everything 
which they see is a shadow; everything 
which they hear, an echo. From this con- 
dition of captivity, the soul has the power to 
recover itself. But first it must learn to see 
aright. The teachers are mistaken in the 
proposition that there is no knowledge in 
the soul, and that it can be implanted there, 
like sight in blind eyes. ‘‘ Our present argu- 
ment shows this power to reside in the soul 
of every person, and to be the organ by which 
every one learns, As the eye can not turn 
otherwise than with the whole body from 
darkness to light, so when the eye of the soul 
is turned round, the whole soul must be 
turned and so become able to endure the 
sight of reality—in other words, of the good. 
This is conversion, and the art toaccomplish 
it as easily and completely as possible, is not 
by implanting sight, but by regarding the 
person as already possessing it, and turning 
it in the right direction.” 

“ Beauty—the good and lovable perfect in 
use—ought to be loved for its own sake, for 
it is the source and center of all beauty and 
goodness,—the Creator, Ruler, and Pre- 
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server of all things. It has no similitude in 
the earth or in the heavens. Whatever is 
beautiful and good is so merely by participa- 
tion of the Supreme goodness ’—[#a/on, 
goodness, beauty, fitness for use,] ‘All other 
beauty may increase, decay, change, or per- 
ish; but this is the same through all time 
and everywhere. By raising our thoughts 
above all inferior good, we at length reach 
that which is Supreme, which is simple, 
pure, and unchangeable, without form, color, 
or human qualities. It is the Deity Himself. 
Love of this Supreme goodness renders man 
divine. When the soul rises above herself and 
becomes at one with this, she brings forth, 
not the mere images and shadows of virtues 
and spiritual excellence, but those very 
things themselves, she becomes immortal 
and the beloved of God. There is no one 
so bad but that love can make him holy and 
divine by goodness ; so that his soul becomes 
like the Supreme One.” 

Paul also treats several times of a change 
of spiritual character, a mefanoéa, or, as it 
is bunglingly translated, “ repentance,” In- 
deed we have no English word adequate to 
express it, and are compelled to resort to 
circumlocution. 

In the juvenile period of life, man is emotive, 
psychical, involved in the external and phe- 
nomenal life. As a child this is eminently 
proper and becoming ; but when he becomes 
a man, it is time to put away childish things. 
He should turn from the phenomenal to the 
real, from the selfish and sensual to the good 
and spiritual, from the outside world to the 
divine. The spiritual nature is thus evolved 
from the external. What Plato denominates 
the zous,* and Paul “the spirit,” now leads 
the individual. 


* Noos or nous, rendered by Prof. Cocker, “ the in- 
tuitive Reason,”’ is the designation applied by Plato to 
the spirit or interior soul, the diviner part of man. 
Thomas Taylor and others translate this term, wind, 
reason, intellect ; but neither of these words, as we em- 
ploy them nowadays, expresses the precise meaning. 

By understanding correctly the meaning of nous we 
may apprehend more ly its ds. Thus, 
metanoia isa bringing of the sous or spiritual nature 
from its half-lethargic condition ; dianoia, or under 
standing, is the outgoing of the interior mind ; Ayfonoia, 
the under-meaning, o#¢ic, spiritual, interior, arcane, 
esoteric; dysnata (2 Peter ii 16), interior knowledge 
not easily understood, 7. ¢., by persons who have not an 
acute or developed spiritual sensibility. 
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This evolution is what the writers of the 
New Testament denominated metanoza, the 
developing of the spiritual life. 

It is thus explained by Paul—z Corinth- 
ians vii. 10, “ Sorrow, which is from (or ac- 
cording to) God, accomplisheth the evolution 
of the new life, even to a salvation never to 
be discarded ; but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death.” It is not so certain that 
the writers of the Four Gospels were as 
clear-sighted. Certainly the Greek text of 
the passage is not expressed by the common 
English translation. It is not a mere inci- 
dental excitation that is meant, but a turn- 
ing-round from the apparent and illusive to 
the real, from the external to the spiritual, 
from the worldly to the divine. 


THE PERSON OF GOD. 


Plato taught the person and nature of 
God: “Look at the Sun, the Stars, the 
Moon! at the earth with its changing sea- 
sons, and all its beauties! Are they not in 
themselves a power beyond you?—a power 
more grand, more permanent, more lovely, 
than anything you can create? Is not the 
very essence of goodness and worship the 
acknowledgement of such a power? The 
external world may be but a shadow of the 
Deity—a symbol of a far higher power be- 
yond it, a vail to shade his Presence, a school 
to lead you tohim. But in itself it is divine ; 
therefore there is a Deity, and all mankind 


The Gosfel according to Luke (xxiv. 45), treats of 
opening the ous, or spiritual faculty. Paul evidently 
attaches a similar meaning to the term; styling the 
anoia of Plato (Laws, x.8) “a reprobate mind”’ (Ro- 
mans 28) or suppressed Spiritual nature. Speaking of the 
Soul (fsuché) as a goddess, Plato remarks that “‘when she 
allies herself to the ous (which he terms a god or divine 
substance), she does everything aright and felicitously ; 
but the case is otherwise when she attaches herself to 
the A nota.” 

Paul also agrees with this. 
Galatians v. 16-26. 

I more than half suspect that the word Mous is not 
originally Greek, but was borrowed from a foreign 
language. Moot or Nout is a Coptic or Egyptian term, 
signifying the Deity, and sous is possibly a Grecian form 
oftheterm. Anaxagoras called the Infinite Spirit by 
that designation. ‘* All things were in chaos,” he de- 
clared; “then came Nous and established order.” 
“ The self-subsisting Nous is the Author and beginning 
of motion.” This Nous is infinite, self-subsisting, om- 
nipresent, knowing all, and always the same. Hence 
the nous, mind or spirit in man is his divine part ; and 
he who lives according to it, who “* walks in the spirit ’’ 
or interior life, is divine—at one with God. 


See Romans vii. ; and 





believe it.” “The Divine word established 
the movements of the heavenly orbs.” “ God 
is the governor of all things that are and 
that are to come; and the Lord is the fa- 
ther of the governor.” This last expression 
is mystic and arcane. 

Socrates also is recorded by Xenophon as 
saying: ‘“ There isa Being whose eye pass- 
es through all nature, and whose ear is open 
to every sound ; extended to all places, ex- 
tending through all time ; and whose bounty 
and care can know no other bounds than 
those fixed by His own creation.” Paul 
further adds to this : “‘ The invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clear- 
ly seen, being rendered manifest to the in- 
terior mind by the things that are made— 
even His eternal power and divinity.” The 
“ Nous,” or Divine Spirit, Anaxagoras de- 
clared, was the cause of all things; and, as 
Plato inferred, “disposes each in the way 
that is best.” “To find the Maker and 
Father of this All is hard ; and having found 
Him, it is impossible to utter Him to the 
many.” “We may say, therefore, as to 
things cognizable by the intellect, that they 
become cognizable not only from ¢he Good, 
by whom they are made known, but like- 
wise that their being and essence are thence 
derived ; while the Good itself is not essence, 
but beyond essence, and superior to both in 
dignity and power.” 

“He is the original life and force of all 
things in the zthereal regions, upon the 
earth and under the earth.” “He is Truth 
and light is Hisshadow.” “What light and 
sight are in this visible world, truth and in- 
tuitive perception are in the real, unchange- 
able world.” “As light and vision resem- 
ble the sun, but are not the sun, so knowl- 
edge and truth resemble The Good, but are 
not the Good; which is, indeed, in itself 
something more venerable.” 

Prof. Cocker accordingly sums up the are 
gument: “God is therefore, with Plato, 
the First Principle of all Principles ; the 
Divine energy or power is the efficzent cause, 
the Divine beauty the formal cause, and the 
Divine goodness the Jrémal cause of all 
existence.” 

Paul himself uttered the same idea in the 
terse sentence: “All things are of [or, out 
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from] God.’ “He is before all things, and 
by him all things consist.” 


PRAYER. 


Paul exhorts to prayer—but not the ex- 
hibition in public places which Jesus men- 
tions with so much disdain, declaring that 
they who practice it inhibit themselves from 
any reward or benefit. ‘“ Pray without ceas- 
ing,” is his precept. This, it is plain, is an 
attitude of mind, not a bead-telling like the 
Buddhists, nor the turning of a wheel—much 
less the lip-service of the church, mosque, or 
synagogue. In this respect Plato himself is 
very explicit, and his words, as will be seen, 
“touch the spot:” 

“The light and spirit of Deity are as 
wings to the soul, raising it into communion 
with himself, and above the earth, with which 
the mind of man is prone to bemire itself.” 

“Prayer is the ardent turning of the soul 
toward God, not to ask any particular good, 
but good itself—the universal supreme good. 
We often mistake what is pernicious and 
dangerous for what is useful and desirable. 
‘herefore remain silent before God, till he 
semoves the clouds from thy eyes, and en- 
zbles thee to see, by the divine light, not 
what appears good to thyself, but what is 
really good.” 


THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS, 


Curiously enough Paul and Plato treated of 
an appearing of the Divine One to restore all 
things. This seems to have been the funda- 
mental idea in every philosophical system, 
modern and ancient, Grecian and Oriental. 
Creation, it was taught, was followed by 
dissolution ; then God came (generally by 
avatar) and restored all. “When he that 
is our life shall appear,” said Paul, “then 
shall ye appear with him in glory.” He 
more than hints—he evidently believed that 
this appearing would take place in a very 
short time. It is possible, however, that 
there has been some mistaking o! the sense 
—that the apostolic allusion was not proper- 
ly to be understood to relate to a worldly or 
cosmical event ; the “day of the Lord” be- 
ing eternity itself, always present to every 
human spirit as well as to the Deity him- 
self, but apparently future to those who live 
on the earth. 
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“In the end,” says Plato, “lest the Uni- 
verse shall be plunged into an endless abyss 
of confusion, the Author of Primitive Order 
will appear again, and resume the reins of 
empire. He will change, amend, embellish, 
and restore the whole frame of nature, and 
put an end to decay, disease, and death.” 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


In their psychology, the two appear to be 
in very perfect agreement. Rejecting the 
hypothesis of Protagoras, the philosopher 
declares the idea of God, as the beginning 
and end, the One Good, to be “ the measure 
of all things ’’—the reality of all that is ac- 
tual. Man is constituted of the sou/ as a 
twofold entity—the immortal part, and the 
faculty of sensation—and the body which 
contains this composite existence and is 
made by it the receptacle of life. “God 
gave the ous or interior spirit to the soul, 
and the soul to the body.” “The soul is 
perceived only by the interior mind.” In 
like manner, Paul enumerates the “ whole 
spirit and soul and body.” 

If in common speech these’ distinctions 
were more carefully maintained, the sense of 
the old writers would be better com- 
prehended. 


THE STANDARD OF RIGHT. 

Both the apestle and philosopher were at 
one in regard to goodness as the life essen- 
tial to man upon earth. Regarding the 
Eternal good as the sole entity and source 
of all things, the true career is toward it, as 
the centre and home of the spirit. Justice, 
truth, and right are not arbitrarily consti- 
tuted such by the Divine decree and legis- 
lation, but are founded in the nature of God. 
Morality is not prescribed by statute or 
social code, nor created, but flows out from 
the divine nature. Hence the criterion must 
not be sought in the external world. That 
is changeable; the standard of truth and 
virtue is not the same in different ages and 
countries. “Todo asthe Romans do when 
one is at Rome,” is the world’s rule. We 
must learn our standard from God. His 
motive, as made manifest in the universe, is 
that all rational beings shall be like Himself, 
true and good. He could have no other. 
As every conceivable form, every possible 
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relation, every principle of right, always ex- 
ist in the Deity, the perception and con- 
sciousness of them in the human soul must 
have been inseminated and inspired there 
from Him. What was denominated wzsdom, 
was not mere knowledge of things to be 
learned, but everything good; philosophy 
was therefore the love of inherent goodness 
as well as truth. 

Speaking of Solon and others, Socrates is 
therefore represented as saying: “ Wéase, 
I may not call them; for that is a great 
name which belongs to God only. Lovers of 
wisdom, or philosophers, is their modest 
and befitting title.” 


DISCIPLINE AND CONFLICT. 

Thus, philosophy according to Plato was 
a mental and moral discipline for the purifi- 
cation and exaltation of the soul. In its 
ultimate essence, the soul is formed in the 
image of the divine—after the pattern of the 
just, the true, and the good. The passions 
and affections are merely phenomenal. 
They belong to the external life; in the ex- 
pressive words of the Hindu sage—“ they are 
illusion.” Yet they are not without a cause 
and basis; and these must be traced to the 
instinctive longing which we all have for 
the good and the true. Even when engaged 
in the misdirected pursuit of pleasure, wealth, 
fame, or honor, we are really striving for 
these; only we do not then perceive what 
the good really is. The interior and rational 
part of the soul is clouded by passion and 
ignorance, All the restlessness of human life 
is prompted by this longing for the good. It 
can never be assuaged till it is satisfied. 

While Plato taught that all souls have the 
faculty of knowing, it was only by this phi- 
losophical discipline that any were raised to 
the vision and perception of eternal truth, 
goodness, and beauty. There are ideas in 
every soul, inborn and not derived from 
without ; and it was his aim to bring them 
into full consciousness and activity. Re- 
garding these innate ideas as of divine 
origin—as the most vital, precious, and cer- 
tain of all truths—this development of them 
is the bringing of man to the knowledge of 
God. As wisdom has been already defined, 
knowledge must now be perceived and com- 
prehended, not as a mere intellectual ac- 





quirement and deduction, but an interior 
conjunction and joining of the mind or 
spirit to its divine source, an at-one-ment, 
enosé#s, or uniting of man to God. 

These are the words of the philosopher: 
“Evil of necessity moves round this mortal 
nature; for which reason we ought to fly 
hence as quickly as possible. This flight 
consists in becoming like God as much as 
is possible; and this becoming like God is 
becoming just and holy with wisdom. 
Nothing is more like God than the man who 
has become just, as is possible.” * 

Paul in his forcible delineation of the con- 
flict between the flesh and spirit, has also 
indicated the same experience and discipline 
with their culmination in the highest good. 
In the seventh chapter of the Efzstle to the 
Romans, he depicts the emotive or efzthu- 
metic tendency drawing him toward evil, 
and the law of the higher mind impelling 
him upward; and then declares: “ There 
is no condemnation to them who walk not 
according to the flesh, but according to the 
spirit.” In the Zpdstle to the Galatians he 
describes in analogous terms, the flesh or 
external nature as contrary to the spirit, set- 
ting forth the points and tendencies of each, 
and closes the argument with the propo- 
sition : “ If we live in the spirit we also walk 
in the spirit.” Thus casting utterly aside 
the sophisms of James, he based the doctrine 
of fazth, which included in it his entire Gos- 
pel, upon the broad foundation of the spiritual 
nature—the union of man with the Deity. 

COINCIDENCES. 

It was appropriate that the two men who 
accomplished so much for the subsequent 
generations, should have many coincidences 
in their personal history. Plato in early 
manhood was the pupil of Socrates, and 
Paul of the great catholic Rabbi Gamaliel. 
Both appear to have been thoroughly con- 
versant with the learning of their time ; the 
doctrine of Pythagoras is perceptible in the 
Dialogues, and that of the Alexandrian 


* How apposite to this is the prayer of Socrates, as 
given in Phedrus : “ Beloved Pan and all ye divine ones 
who abide round this place, grant me to be beautiful in 
the interior soul ; and let the outward nature be at one 
with that which is within. Let me count the wise to be 
the truly rich man ; and may I obtain only that amount 
of gold which a sensible man can possess and employ,” 
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school in the £féstles, especially in those to | 
Timothy and the Ephesians. Plato traveled 
to Italy, Sicily, Egypt, and Ionia; Paul 
journeyed over Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
Greece, and to Italy and Spain. The apostle 
went to preach ; the philosopher to learn. 
Distinct as were the Platonists and Pauline 
Christians of the earlier centuries, many of 
the more distinguished teachers of the new 
faith were deeply tinctured with the philo- 
sophical leaven. Synesius, the bishop of 
Cyrené, was the disciple of Hypatia. St. 
Antony reiterated the theurgy of Iambli- 
chus. The Lagos, or Word of the Gosfel 
according to Fohn, was a Gnostic personifi- 
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cation, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
others of the Fathers drank deeply from the 
fountains of philosophy. The ascetic idea | 
which carried away the Church was like 
that which was practiced by Plotinus. It 
came not from Plato, however (although the | 
great sage lived unmarried), but from the re- | 
moter countries of Upper Asia. But all 
through the Middle Ages there rose up men 
who accepted the interior doctrines which 
were promulgated by the renowned Teacher 
of the Academy. 


THE APOSTLE LIKE THE SAGE, 


In the end all tends to unity. Paul is not 
in conflict with Plato. Even the “ philosophy 





and vain deceit ” against which he warned 
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his disciples of Colossz, related to the soph- 
isms of the various Ionian and Epicurean 
schools. He nowhere uses an expression 
that is in contravention of the dialectics. 
His gospel was not an isolated affair, having 
no relation to the anterior times ; but rath- 
er the endeavor to make whatever was valu- 
able from the ancient periods accessible to 
all. If he could find a text or an altar at 
Athens from which to set forth his doctrine, 
and could cite from Cleanthes to show that 
we are all the offspring of God, it is no de- 
traction to attribute to him concurrence 
of sentiment with the great philosopher— 
that perfection of the moral nature, assimi- 
lation to God, was the supreme goal of life. 

Read both with carefulness and candor 
having as little reference as possible to ex- 
traneous notions, and this unity will appear 
vividly through their pages. Paul is acute, 
direct, and easier to comprehend; for he 
speaks to the common understanding. Plato 
is more refined, more speculative, more scho- 
lastic. We find abundant use for both. 
They aim toward the same end. Every 
path leads to the highway, every river to 
the ocean ; so these illustrious teachers, each 
incomparable in his way, direct us alike to 
the great central truth—that the end of hu- 
man life is assimiiation to the good ; and 
the Good is ope, and always God. 

ALEXANDER WILDER. 
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FURTHER VIEWS OF THE EXPOSITION. 


he our last consideration of the Centennial | 
Exposition, a brief notice was given of | 


Conspicuous enough is the great Corliss En- 
gine, which furnishes the power to move all 


the more prominent features of the great | the machinery not self-propelling. This 
feast spread for appreciative perceptives in | grand work is the contribution of Rhode 
the Main Building. In this paper it is pur- | Island, the smallest State in the Union; and 
posed to make a tour through the other | when it is considered that the building is 
principal buildings and bestow a passing | 1,400 feet long and 360 feet wide, with large 
glance upon the, to us, more striking objects | additions and lines of shafting with theit 
which crowd the allotted spaces. | hundreds of pulleys, gearing, and belts, ex- 

After the Main Building and its rich pro- | tending in every direction over that large area 
ducts, gathered from every clime, Machinery | to afford connections with machines great 
Hall claims the visitor’s attention. To the | and small, wherever they may be set, some 
utilitarian it is a repository of the noblest | notion of the immense power of the driving 
evidences of human conception and skill. | wheel may be grasped. The gear fly-wheel 
There are grouped machines for seemingly | is 30 feet in diameter and has 216 teeth, 
every use which it is possible that man could | which are adjusted with such nicety, that 
need, or for which he could imagine a need. ' although this great wheel weighs 56 tons 
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and makes 36 revolutions per minute, it runs | the Hall, performs several functions, result- 
almost noiselessly. The entire weight of | ing in the printing the brand and the name 
this magnificent engine is 700 tons, and its | of the manufacturers upon the ends of the 
capacity 2,500 horse-power, or 1,000 more | spool, in two colors, at the rate of 120 per 
than the need of the Hall, as calculated by | minute. France, from whom we expected 
the Commissioners. more, sends but one silk loom, and that a 
All the manufacturing industries, from the | very ordinary -looking one, for weaving 
making of a pin or carpet tack to the weav- | plain black silk. 
ing of the finest silks, are represented. Here | Claiming consideration as a feature scarce- 
is the wonderful Jacquard attachment to | ly inferior in practical value to the great in- 
looms, by which patterns may be woven in | ventions of Whitney and Jacquard, is a recent 
carpet or in the richest satin. We find it | improvement on the old-fashioned shuttle 
applied to great advantage in the ribbon | by Mr. James Lyall, of New York. This im- 
weaving exhibit by Mr. Stevens, of Coventry, | provement renders the motion of the shuttle 
England, who has been turning out a great | positive, or steady and sure instead of pro- 











Fic. 1.—Lyaut’s Positive Moiion SHuttie. 


number of Centennial devices, most of which | jected and variable. By it, the shuttle be- 
are exceedingly delicate in shading and | comes subject to control like other parts ot 
finish. the loom, and no longer a loose, flying im- 

Silk-making machinery in operation is dis- | plement, with all the incidental mishaps, 
played by two American companies, the | breakages, delays which have been a neces- 
Danforth, of New Jersey, and the Nonotuck, | sary accompaniment of what is but a pro- 
of Massachusetts ; and thus some evidences | jectile. There are five great looms from 
are given of the progress made during the | Messrs. J. & W. Lyall’s factory in which 
few years which American manufacturers | the new shuttle is exhibited ; one of these is 
have been prosecuting this branch of textile | the largest loom in the world, weaving a fab- 
industry. A spooling machine shown by | ric eight yards wide and forty long in a single 
the Nonotuck company will wind 110 dozen | day, and requiring the attention of but a 
spools of silk a day; and a stamping ma-| girl. The great shuttle in this loom travels 
chine in the same section, considered one of | 31 feet at every throw, and makes the jour- 
the most exquisite pieces of mechanism in | ney 35 times a minute. 
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India-rubber manufacture is well repre- 
sented ; one company of Rhode Island having 
a full set of machinery in operation, showing 
the different processes of applying the use- 
ful gum from the washing of the crude stock 
to the finishing of an overshoe. Vulcaniza- 
tion by the Goodyear method is illustrated 
in the course, and is a very interesting detail 
in itself, as by it, the gum is made available 
for the thousand purposes of civilization. A 
set of machinery is capable of turning out 
500 pairs of shoes in a day. 

The “art preservative of all arts”’ fills, as 
would be reasonably expected, a very large 
space. The old press used by Dr. Franklin, 
for printing those sage utterances which have 
exerted no little influence in the formulation 
of the American mind, is shown in juxtapo- 
sition with the later accomplishments of the 
inventor and machinest in the way of hand- 
presses, but one does not see a very great 
difference between them except in the toggle 
joint of the Stanhope, and the elaborate fin- 
ish of modern workmanship. But the steam 
presses command our admiration, and in- 
deed they are marvelous! The intelligent 
and instructed visitor-can not look upon the 
working of a Hoe, a Bullock, or a Walter, 
without mentally or audibly paying a de- 
vout tribute to the genius of the men who 
have developed such prodigies of automatic 
skill that will take paper from a continuous 
roll, dampen it, print, divide the sheets, and 
deliver them upon tables perfect copies of the 
latest news from all parts of the world at the 
rate of 15,000 copies an hour. In connection 
with the presses, folding machines are to be 
seen, by which the printed sheets can be 
folded and made ready for the book-binder. 
One of these folders has a capacity of 30,000 
per hour, each sheet having two folds. 

Here, too, in the Russian department is a 
type-writing machine, which is superior in 
working and result to the much - prized 
American type-writer, but can not be made 
to run so rapidly as the latter. The Russian 
invention writes in both Russian and Eng- 
lish type; makes capitals large and small, 
puts in the punctuation marks, etc. 

In the rear of the Hall are the glass works, 
where some of the mysteries of glass making 
may be studied. All day long the workmen 





swing their long iron tubes, and blow and 
mould the plastic mass into a variety of 
shapes for use and ornament. An hour may 
be profitably spent in the works. 

In the British section are seen some ad- 
mirable knitting-machines from Leicester, 
several sewing-machines of beautiful designs 
from London and Glasgow, and engines, 
steam hammers, and other bits of iron of 
great siz2 and power; locomotives for road 
and farm use; boiler and armor plates, and 
mining apparatus, also invite the notice of the 
inquisitive and the examination of those well 
endowed in Constructiveness. 

In the German department, the harsher 
side of one’s Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness finds gratification in.a survey of the 
immense cannon from the works of Mr. 
Krupp. The fact that six weeks were occu- 
pied in removing this gun from the vessel to 
its position in Machinery Hall, should con- 
vey to the reader who has not seen it some 
notion of its vast weight. Then, too, the 
immense plates of iron which were con- 
structed for experiments with the great guns, 
and which show the latter’s destructive effect, 
evince the zeal of Prussia toward attaining 
the first position as a warlike power. 

Belgium has sent many specimens of her 
iron industry, particularly as related to rail- 
way operatiogs; a large machine for boring 
and tubing mine shafts and deep wells, de- 
serves mention, as do the specimens of bridge 
construction and of sugar-making apparatus. 

Brazil figures well in the Hall, considering 
her recent elevation, and everything she 
has to show seems a kind of compliment or 
reflection of the energy and progressiveness 
of her liberal ruler. 

Every one visits the Hydraulic Annex, 
where are shown a great variety of pumps, 
rams, fire and blowing apparatus, many of 
them in operation. The general effect of 
the large and small.streams pouring into the 
main tank from so many mouths is pleasing, 
and attracts general attention. One com- 
pany, the Douglas, exhibits 700 styles of 
pumps. England, Switzerland, Germany, and 
other countries are represented in this depart- 
ment. 

AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Turning now to this department of the 
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broad display, we find, as would be expected, 
that the productions of the soil and the many 
mechanical devices which active brains and 
trained hands have perfected to render the 
sowing and harvesting of crops easier and 
more rapid, are mainly American ; to be pre- 
cise, 800 foreign and 1,450 American exhibit- 
ors are gathered here. From a simple hand- 





fruits, seeds, coffee, tea, spices; bread in dif- 
ferent stages of production, with the right 
and wrong methods illustrated, are shown in 
so rich a profusion, that the devout may well 
exclaim, “ Verily ours is ‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey,’ and all manner of good 
things!” 

There is much in this department to en- 
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rake or hoe, to the large reapers, threshers, 
steam plows; the number of machines to be 
seen by the lover of husbandry is legion, and 
the variety astonishing. Common imple- 
ments gleam with gold and silver plating, 
and the finish of watch movements. Food 
Materials in the raw and manufactured state ; 
tobacco in all sorts of forms and packages; 
liquor ditto; sugars raw and confectioned ; 
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gage the close attention of the antiquary and 
naturalist, such as models and skeletons » 
pre-historic animals, the gigantic saurian 
and mastodon, immense turtles and shell-fish, 
etc. Fish culture has its exemplification by 
means of 35 large tanks and aquaria, in 
which is a considerable variety of the finny 
tribe, besides shell-fish. 

Brazil looms up conspicuously among the 
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foreign contributors to Agricultural Hall, its 
wide range of production in the factory, mine, 
and forest, and on the farm and garden, con- 
stituting one of the most attractive groups in 
the building. The collection of rich woods 
and the work of the Brazilian silk-worm may 
well command the attention and remark of 
throngs of people. Other South American 
States are present here, while of more distant 
nations, Japan, Italy, and Spain deserve a 
mention for many special articles. Japan 
illustrates her silk-worm culture and the 
treatment of raw silk; so, too, does she ex- 
hibit the production of tea. Wines, oils, soap, 
farming implements, leather goods, and dried 
and preserved fruits and meats furnish some 
idea of the solid wealth of the land of sunny 
skies and classical associations. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL. 

This beautiful structure, with its grounds, 
occupies 40 acres of the finest portion of 
Fairmount Park, and was erected by the city 
of Philadelphia, as was Memorial Hall, for a 
permanent feature of the Park. The vesti- 
bule leading to the main entrance contains 


a goodly array of garden implements, with 
fancy wood and wire hanging-baskets, vases, 


etc. The main hall has an elegant marble 
basin, in which a fountain plays from a cen- 
tre piece of charming design ; and distributed 
around, are choice tropical plants, all having 
their names attached for the information of 
visitors. Here are the banana plant, pine- 
apple, fig, and other fruit trees from equa- 
torial regions, with odd and thorny cacti, 
graceful ferns, and drooping palms, the fan 
and sago palm, and a hundred others. The 
weeping tree fern is a very choice variety, its 
long symmetrical leaves hanging gracefully 
from the tall stalks. One noteworthy plant 
of historic interest is labelled cycus revolulata, 
and we are informed that it was “owned by 
Robert Morris (the eminent and patriotic 
banker) before and during the Revolution.” 
Its leaves are similar in many respects to 
those of tree ferns, but its thick, rough trunk 
is not at all pleasing to the eye. 

The grounds around the building are plant- 
ed and ornamented with a great variety of 
floral tributes from different parts of the 
world, and of the United States. The gar- 
dener of Europe here vies with our own flor- 
ists in designing and laying out beds and 
parterres. ‘lhe effect to the observer, especi- 
ally if he be standing on the westward front 
of the Hall, being indescribably charming. 
Dotting the velvety lawns, rich mounds, cir- 
cles, stars, etc., are elegant vines, vases, statu- 





ary, and a multitude of other garden orna- 
ments of varied design, the whole presenting 
a scene which suggests the artist’s dream of 
Arcadian perfection. 


THE ART GALLERY, 


This, take it all in all, is the most imposing 
of the erections on the ground. Built of gran- 
ite at the cost of $1,500,000 by the State of 
Pennsylvania, it is intended as a permanent 
memorial of the Centennial, and to be used 
as a repository of art and industry at the 
close of the Exposition. The galleries and 
corridors are crowded with painti from 
Europe, Mexico, South America, and Cana- 
da. The contributions of American artists 
are numerous, yet do not represent the true 
condition of home art, for the reason that 
most of the best works of our painters are 
in the hands of persons who have not thought 
it expedient to loan them to the Centennial 
Commission. The foreigner who would 
obtain a fair idea of the ability of American 
painters, should visit the “loan collections” 
now at the National Academy of Design, 
and at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York City, where will be seen many 
canvases from the hands of our most emi- 
nent artists. 

It must be confessed that the bulk of the 
Centennial art collection is made up of in- 
ferior works, yet there are enough of great ex- 
cellence in the departments of oil and water- 
color, engraving, and sculpture, to reward 
the visitor who shall devote a day or more 
to their study. The Castellani collection ot 
ancient marbles, pottery, jewelry, and bronze 
ware, the marble Medea, Connelly's “ The- 
tis,” Bergonzoli’s “‘ Angelic Love,” Calvi’s 
“Lucifer,” the pictures loaned by Queen 
Victoria, among them two of Seclemin 
West’s, Makart’s “Catharine Cornaro,” an 
immense piece ; Wagner’s “ Chariot Race,” 
Riviere’s “Companion of Ulysses,” Cooke’s 
“ Lighthouse,” “The Banquet Scene”’ in 
Macbeth, Moran’s “ Mountain of the Holy 
Cross,” Gifford’s “ Tivoli,” with its inimita- 
ble light; Bierstadt’s celebrated “ Yosemite 
Valley,”” De Haas’ Sea Coast, with its won- 
derful marine tint; Clement’s “ Assassina- 
tion of Czsar,” Gisbert’s“ Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Wash- 
ington, are among the gems upon which the 
visitor will bestow more than a momenta’ 
glance. This last is a loan from England, 
like most of the finer pictures from Europe. 
The display of photographs is excellent, and 
places American operators in the front race 
for finish and pose. The pictures from Nor- 
way and Sweden do credit to the Norsemen. 
Spain also shows remarkable strength; but 
Italy is disappointing. In the art annex, 
where one is at first bewildered by the maze 
of statuary, she takes, as would be expected, 
the first rank. EDITOR. 
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WILD FLOWERS AND WILD MEN. 


— general accounts I had believed | on horseback or on foot, my uncommon 

the Digger Indians to be the lowest of | talent at losing my party brought me quite 
the race. The overland journey and travel | often into situations with Indians, the recol- 
in California considerably altered my opin- | lection of which after the lights are out is 


ion of them for the better. They are some- | not conducive to sleep. At the time, if I 
times said to be called Diggers from living knew myself, so far from fear, there was an 


in holes dug in the ground. I cannot say I 


| inclination to go in search of adventure of 


canvassed for them below the surface, but | a mild type. A few times I imagined my- 


only that all I saw lived in wigwams and 
huts, in some instances hung around with 


self on the very borders of it; however, it 
mostly escaped me. The savages appeared 


peltry in true hunter’s style—though as to | pleased to receive and return a salutation, and 
any enterprise which can be perceived, I ' then went about their business, which was 


Fic. 1.—Grour or DicGcer Inp1ans, 


should suppose the “ critters ’’ would have 
to come round and wait to be skinned. If, 
according to others, they take the name 
from digging their food, all we who masti- 
cate potatoes, turnips, and the rest, would 
seem equally entitled thereto. A chief ar- 
ticle of diet is acorn paste, each squaw hav- 
ing her stone mortar, and sitting by it most 
of her waking hours grinding nuts into 
flour for the sustenance of her husband and 
children, 

In our excursions among the mountains, 





nothing that interfered with the right of the 
pale-faces to their own scalps; although at 
this very time the eastern papers were full 
of exciting reports that the savages were 
upon the eve of a general uprising to join 
Captain Jack and his followers intrenched 
in the lava beds. 

I will merely remark that one does not 
need to have been born heroic in order to 
be brave here, but only not to have been 
born without sublimity or enthusiasm, and 
if not, amid scenery such as the Sierra region 
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again, I had then resolved to come by my- 
self, making it the end of a pilgrimage. Be- 
hold me then as Entranced Solitude, mount- 
ed on a prodigious boulder which may have 
been a portion of the missing half of North 
Dome, or a part of the Royal Arches, or Ca- 


affords, one is lifted out of self almost be- 
yond a sense of danger or fatigue, anxiety 
about the future or painful remembrance of 
the past. The tourist finds the climate in 
most inspiriting league with the surround- 
ings. Throughout the term of travel from 
May to October the cloudless heavens, 


r 
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serene, beaming, brilliant yet most benig- 
nant, spread over in continual benediction, 
while every breath of the pure atmosphere 
imparts the liveliest invigoration. In this 
new world without and new life within I 
have seen the old become young, grief for- 
get itself in wonder and thanksgiving, timid 
children and invalids borne as on swallows’ 
wings, or—guessing how that would be—on 
wings of angels. Precipices, Indians, griz- 
zlies even—they were what we had come to 
see, and glory in seeing. My experience.is, 
that in a party of ten or a dozen there is com- 
monly one, and no more, who can not or 
will not join in the refrain, ‘My glad soul 
mounted higher, and the world it was under 
my feet.” If you lose patience with that 
one—and we are all human—it will be of 
use to you to exercise thankfulness that you 
are not that disastrously constituted being 
yourself, 

Of course, as a great reader you know a 
digression when you meet it ; likewise, as a 
good Christian, know how to pardon; I 
will not, therefore, confess and supplicate, 
only to make matters worse. 

It was a Sabbath afternoon at Yosemite, 
where indeed valleys and rocks never heard 
the sound of the church-going bell. I 
strolled out from Hutchings’ to visit an 
Eden of azalea situated on the trail to the 
Nevada Fall. 
heart of it the day before intent on what 
was above and beyond, returning at night- 
fall, when the darkness prevented our seeing 
more than a snowy wall close upon either 
hand, the white wreaths and dainty morsels 
half burying horses and riders and starring 
our narrow pathway, withal filling the air 
with the most delicious fragrance imagin- 
able. If it were not sacrilege to Nature I 
would say the atmosphere on that twenty- 
first of June might be bottled up to the glory 
of Lubin. 

As I could never hope to see its like 


We had ambled through the | 





thedral Rocks, in the midst of that oasis, just 
beyond which on every side towers the pine 
forest at the base of perpendicular mount- 
ains from four to six thousand feet in height. 
After what has been said, I hardly need add 
that the best specimen in any Eastern con- 
servatory is a mere hint of this magnificent 
flowering shrub growing wild by the acre 
along foothills and on the sides of canons 
in this vast region. The azaleas of my Sun- 
day paradise stood ten good feet high, and 
in solid phalanx around my grand pedestal, 
upon which they laid their branches heavy 
with bloom like white lambs on the altar. 
A few there sacrificed for my omnium 
gatherum have still, though yellow and shape- 
less, the fragrance of their distant valley in 
proportion as the shell encloses the music of 
the sea, ° 

Suddenly, without a footfall or the warn- 
ing of a rustling leaf, an Indian with fishing 
tackle glided past, his eyes directly meeting 
mine. I proffered bow and smile, he pop- 
ped his head at me with grin and grunt and 
was gone. Half an hour after a counter 
ripple of the Merced, flowing at the left, at- 
tracted my ear; I turned and saw my ab- 
origine fishing so quietly one almost felt that 
it was out of respect to the day. I sketched 
the peaceful angler, wishing from my heart 
that he could sketch for me some memories 
of the years before an Indian told a white of 
the existence of the Valley, and guided the 
first of the race to view Nature’s casket of 
mighty wonders. 

As he gradually moved on with the cur- 
rent and disappeared, the murmur of the 
water, blending with the faint breath of the 
wind, seemed to say: Behold the nations he 
represents passing noiselessly down the 
river of time, to be known no more. 

How many hours after I can not tell, the 
silence was broken by the rapid tinkling of 
a cowbell, and presently came in sight down 
the mountain path a rather rebellious herd, 
driven by two young Indians on horseback. 
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These also returned a cheerful salutation, 
and hastened on into the face of the setting 
sun, leaving grotesque and far-stretching | 
shadows executing a war-dance behind | 
them. 

On my way back to the hotel, I fell in 
communication with an Indian girl, dropped 
at the river’s brink, dressing fish. Her cos- 
tume, as limited as a ballroom belle’s, be- 
came her and her surroundings beyond ques- 





tion. There was such a ludicrous mingling 


was enough of the woman in her to seek to 
please by professing to admire the flowers 
with which in my covetousness I was well 
laden. By signs she asked for a spray, and 
planted that I gave in the moist sands to 
preserve its freshness till she should be ready 
for home; though had she wished, she could 
have made her night’s couch of the same 
without trouble. 

Close following on this little episode, my 
flower worship received a severe shock. 


Fic. 2.—AGNes Park. 


of her picturesqueness with the dreadfully | Judge of our sensations, when a youth ap- 
practical gyrations of her sharp knife in the | peared in the piazza where a person sat all 
pan of trout, as made me laugh; and the | unsuspecting over her treasure, and taking 
daughter of the forest, glancing up at me | in the situation at once hastened toward 
with twinkling eyes, laughed too, without | her with the extreme sentence—“ Madam, 
interrupting her occupation. How perplex- those flowers are rank poison!” The con- 
ing it was !—our two good tongues aching | demned raised both hands from her lapful 
for interchange of speech and utterly inca- | of deceitful beauty, and had power to gasp 
pable—mill-gear in perfect running order, | forth—“I amadead man!” Do not ask 
but of no earthly benefit because lacking the | me to unravel the mystery. Children often 
water-power of acommon language. There laugh while declaring their sorrow over a 
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playmate’s stubbed toe or involuntary mud- | 
bath; we, however, were not children, and 

hers not a minor calamity, yet the sounds 
arising on every hand were unmistakably 
sounds of mirth. The benevolent youth es- 
sayed again, but in a more subdued manner : 
“They are poisonous to sheep.” ‘“ Young 


tempt with a more personal application, find- 
ing that an easier thing to do than describ- 
ing what is so nearly indescribable. The 
flower rises in a shaft or much elongated 
cone to the height usually of eight or ten 
inches, with an average diameter of two. 
Its color is a fine, solid, brilliant red, shad- 
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man !’’—the respondent’s feelings were un- 
der control, if barely so—‘‘do you take me 
fora sheep?” The young man’s face con- 
fessed to his having found that animal near- 
er home; more especially because the fresh 
burst of merriment, which demonstrated at 
how little a thing people will laugh when 
their minds are made up to it, was led by a 
pretty girl on whom the warning youth had 
cast visual organs of the quadruped dumb 
before her shearers. 

While thus occasionally in traveling some 
one will warn you against making free with 
the vegetation on account of poisoning, oth- 
ers will give carte blanche from their ex- 
perience. Foss, the renowned stage driver 
on the Geyser route—though I hate his 
wickedness to his horses, in which, I say 
thankfully, I did not see his match in Cali- 
fornia—with a thorough knowledge of the 
country, protests there is nothing poisonous 
growing in it. For one entire summer I il- 
lustrated the proverb that they who know 
nothing fear nothing, and at the end knew 
of nothing to fear. 

One of the most extraordinary specimens 
in all the floral kingdom is the snow-flower, 
which I first saw at Yosemite, in the hands 
of a gentleman whose day’s excursion had 
taken him to the top of the mountains ; and 
next saw at Clark and Moore’s hotel, where 
pitchers filled with them adorned the parlor 
nooks. Their season was then nearly over, 


but by Mr. Clark’s direction we found an | 


abundance in a gulch near Big Tree Grove, 
where the snow had been late in melting. 
Each one was always a separate astonish- 
ment to my mind, a /usus nature. 

I have seen several attempts and failures 
at description of this wonderful flower. My 
best endeavor to present it here will be read 
by some one fortunate enough to make its 
acquaintance hereafter in a heavenly June 
on its native Sierras ; who in turn will most 
probably repeat my remark about feeble at- 








ing off beneath its decorations to exquisite 
pink and pure white. Small protuberant 
scales compose the surface, and from the 
base of each grow a pair of narrow, fibrous, 
clinging leaves, which divide right and left, 
keeping to the depressions; and by their 
points meeting others, diamonds are formed ; 
each diamond hangs out upon a thread-like 
stem a perfect, tiny rose. And this is the 
snowflower of the Sierras. It commonly 
grows singly, but is occasionally seen in clus- 
ters of two, three, or four. Seen among the 
forest trees, its brightness attracts the eye 
at a distance, like flame. It rests directly on 
the brown surface of the soil, without the 
semblance of a green leaf. Not knowing its 
characteristics—botanists say it is a parasite 
of the old roots of the pine—I made several 
careful attempts to take one up by the roots. 
The root running straight downward, tapers 
gradually, and is extremely succulent, brittle 
and tender. It would require a St. Paul who 
discourses of the mortal body sown in dis- 
honor and rais¢d an incorruptible and most 
glorious body to explain what subtle forces 
of a decaying tree-root could project so in- 
comparable a flower. 

How Nature and her God love flowers! 
To think, as your horse plunges through 
groves of azalea, lilac, lubin, buckeye, and 
the long list of elegant flowering shrubs, or, 
entering the open spaces, makes_ paths 
through gay, ragged robin and variegated 
larkspur and all the lilies known and un- 
known—to think of the ages in which this 
wilderness blossomed as the rose ere there 
was a human eye to behold with admiration ! 
One questions, indeed, whether the savage 
in paint and feathers never felt a certain af- 
finity with these as decorations of his war- 
path ; but he who could know of the golden 
treasure lying beneath the surface of the soil 
and leave it untouched, would seem to have 
few ideas in common with the sons of 
civilization. 
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Such a man is Galen Clark, State Agent 


pathy with the Indians. Contact soon strips | of California for the Mariposa Mammoth 


off the romance which attaches to the 
aborigines ; and these hitting madly in their 
retaliations, have often made frontier life a 
terror, until by frontiersmen they have come 
to be regarded only as an evil to be abated. 


| Tree Grove, the well-known hotel keeper at 


| that point, who during a residence of nearly 


thirty years among the Indians has main- 
tained with them the most unbroken friendly 
relations. The interested traveler never 





F.c. 3.—Inpian Tent Scene. 


Now and then a grand nature, sweeping tree 
of the meshes of human prejudice, and rising 
into an atmosphere which is the very breath 
of God, recognizes in the red man a brother, 


knows when bedtime comes, if permitted to 
listen to his experiences, his unpretending - 
| courtesy adding to the charm and telling the 
secret of his influence over even savage nat- 
ures. On the evening of our arrival at his 
traveler’s home, word was brought from the 
Indian settlement farther up the mountains, 
| that one of their number who had been in 
| Mr. Clark’s employ, and to whom he had 
_ paid some money the day previous, was ar- 
rested for the murder of his mother-in-law, 
over seventy years of age, having, in a fit of 


| intoxication, come upon her while stooping 


condones his offences, commiserates his | in the act of gathering sticks for fuel, and 
wrongs, praises his virtues as of the dead | struck the poor, defenceless old woman a 
already passed beyond the pale of criticism. | deadly blow. The news had evidently sad- 
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dened our host. In the conversation which 
ensued I remarked that it was the conclu- 
sion of a lady missionary of my acquaintance 
among some Northern tribes, that if they 
would not receive the Gospel of the Son of 
God, there was one only alternative, that of 
divine judgment sweeping them utterly from 
the face of the earth. 

Mr. Clark looked tenderly thoughtful, and 
after a little pause replied—“ I don’t know; 
they are very religious, according to their 
ideas.” He thought, or so I inferred, that 
there was next to a moral impossibility in 
the way of their adopting a civilized religion, 
and that the All-Merciful Father would re- 
quire of them nothing above their capacity. 
Our host proceeded to describe the sacrifices 
they make to their religious convictions. 
When one dies, the relatives bury with the 
body the most valuable of their possessions ; 
“in this way,” said our host, “keeping 
themselves poor.” 





All the inroads of civilization lead through 


their means of subsistence. There is 
a shrub, manzeneta, formerly abundant 
throughout the region ; it has a bright brown 
bark, an oval, glossy, dark leaf, and bears a 
small apple—Indian manzen, with efa their 
common suffix for little. 

This fruit gathered and dried formed a 
goodly item of their winter stores ; but it is 
becoming scarcer year by year, and much 
of that which grows is plucked by those who 
have superseded the natives in everything. 

Speaking of funeral rites, the widows of 
Digger Indians manifest their grief by satu- 
rating their hair with tar till it runs down 
like the holy anointing oil of Aaron’s time. 
It ought to be a reasonably good sort of a 
sanap for whom his relict should put on so 
costly a veil. There is room for suspicion 
that it is a fashion originated by the hus- 
bands, and cunningly devised to prevent 
their disconsolates from “hurrying up” a 


‘second marriage. 
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VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


6 ben difficulty of producing full and ac- 

curate agricultural statistics through- 
out the United Kingdom was the subject of 
serious complaint at the recent meeting of 


the British Association at Glasgow. Sir 
George Campbell, the chairman, imdeed 
went so far as to assert that at present the 
returns were so incomplete they were not 
worth the paper on which they were printed. 
“ We are in a free country,” he added, “ but 
freedom might be carried a little too far;” 
meaning by this that farmers and others, to | 
whom application is made for information, | 
should be legally compelled to respond to | 
the questions put to them. Another mem- | 
ber undertook to show that, had the British | 
record of statistics been as perfect as they | 
ought to be, with their present appliances, 
the Bengal famines of 1873 and 1874 might 
have been prevented, thus saving an ex- 
penditure of six million and a half pounds 
sterling, besides no inconsiderable number 
of lives. There was another fact vouched 
for by the same speaker, which is probably 
new to most readers, and that is, Peru to- | 








day has the most perfect system of agricul- 
tural statistics of any country in the civilized 
world ; and, in that republic, we are told, “the 
happiness and material comforts of the people 
were more completely secured than in any 
other country. There agricultural statistics 
formed the basis of all the-measures of the 
government, and famines were rendered im- 
possible. A knowledge of the crops and all 
other products was obtained by means of 
the village system entailing exact measure- 
ment.” It is certainly a severe reflection 
upon the economic methods and the intelli- 
gence even of older and more pretentious 
governments that an admission of this kind 
should have to be made. We are accus- 
tomed to speak very patronizingly occasion- 


ally of tiese little South American republics, 


but here at least is one from which the Agri- 
cultural Bureau at Washington, although it 
has shown a good degree of efficiency within 
the past two or three years of its existence, 
and has contributed not a little to the pro- 
motion of our farming interests, might pos- 
sibly condescend to learn something. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blise 
Of paradise that has survived the fall t 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








A ROYAL FUNERAL IN EGYPT. 


Bb Khedive of Egypt recently buried 
his favorite daughter, Princess Hanem 
Zeinub, who was but fifteen years old, and the 
wife of Ibrahim Pasha. She died of typhus 
fever—a likely cause considering the malarial 
character of the Nile regions in the warmer 
seasons of the year. The ceremonies at- 
tending the burial were certainly imposing, 
if a large concourse of Moslem priests and 
people, the scattering of money from a treas- 
ury which a few months since was declared 
bankrupt and deeply in debt, and the butch- 
ery of oxen, followed by a big exhibition of 
gormandizing, suffice for the creation of an 
impression. The Cologne Gazette thus de- 
scribes the demonstrations : 

“ The Khedive and his family, as well as 
his guest, the Sultan of Zanzibar, and the 
whole city of Alexandria, were much dis- 
turbed by the sad event, and the theatre was 
closed for three days. The body was taken 
to Cairo the same day, and placed in the 
Kasrel-Nile palace. An immense concourse 
followed the body to the depot in Alexan- 
dria, and hundreds of thousands of /‘re were 
distributed among the poor people. The in- 
terment took place in the Rilah mosque on 
the following morning. Twenty-four bul- 
locks, thirty camels, and twenty wagons 
were in the funeral procession. These ani- 
mals were laden with bread, dates, cooked 





meats, and vegetables ; the wagons carried 
casks of water and syrup, and all along the 
route distribution of the provisions was made 
to the poor. Eunuchs, meantime, threw 
450,000 pieces of silver coin to the people 
who thronged the street. Three thousand 
priests, some clad in rich vestments of gold 
and silk, others half naked, followed the 
wagons, repeating prayers as they marched, . 
and clapping theirhands. After them came 
the family of the poor young Princess and 
the high officials of State, and then the 
coffin, borne by officers of rank. Behind 
this walked three eunuchs, bearing on gold- 
en shovels copies of the Koran, to be buried 
with the deceased. The coffin was of simple 
rough-hewn wood, and the corpse was sewn 
up in linen cloth. Upon the coffin were 
placed the jewels of the Princess, worth a 
million and a half of dollars. After the 
burial the priests slaughtered the twenty- 
four bullocks before the mosque, roasted 
them, and ate them up. The priests re- 
mained in the neighborhood of the grave to 
pray for the soul of the departed. The Khe- 
dive was so overcome with grief that he 
could not receive any visits of condolence.” 
Contrast this with a funeral of Christian 
civilization, and even the expensiveness of 
its furnishing by the fashionable undertaker 
seems chaste and far more appropriate. 
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 apevenee: is a great deal of discussion at 
present about the ideal woman. “ Can 


she be a public character? Can she pursue 


literature?”” Indeed, can she exist outside 
of the strict seclusion of home, or ever be 
occupied with other than purely domestic 
duties? It seems to have been long ago 
decided that the ideal man can do anything 





that is useful—be anything that he ‘has ca- 
pacity for becoming, whether it be a dress- 
maker, architect, or king; and if in his 
calling he is noble, strong, self-reliant, in 
one word, manly, he is to be admired as 
realizing all demanded of his sex. 

When asked why not apply the standard 
of womanhood to woman in the same way, 
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the reply is that it can not be done, as cir- 
cumstances affect her more, and, by her 
very susceptibility, make a radical change in 
her nature. Place her before the public; 
let her pursue the same professions and arts 
that have been held to be only appropriate 
for men, and she becomes coarse and mas- 
culine, and loses those sweet, tender graces 
that are distinctively feminine. 

There is no logic so irresistible as that of 
facts; and the life of every womanly wom- 
an, who achieves a success in fields new 
to her sex, is worth volumes of theories 
upon the subject. 

As an argument of this kind we give this 
sketch of Mrs. M. A. Maxwell, whose suc- 
cess as an artist-taxidermist and naturalist 
is calling forth so much admiration at the 
Centennial Exposition. She was born near 
Wellesboro, Pennsylvania. When she was 
but little more than two years old, her fa- 
ther died, leaving her to the sole charge 
of her mother, who, from the time of her 
birth, for nearly seven years, was an invalid, 
helpless child, but developed into a woman 
of remarkable character. In_ religious 
faith — in unswerving devotion to her 
ideas of right, whether popular or other- 
wise, Amy Sanford, her maiden name, 
indicated the independence, energy, and 
native refinement of her Puritan, Connecti- 
cut ancestors. 

Though confined to her bed anda great suf- 
ferer, she found strength to do more for her 
little daughter than many a mother in perfect 
health has done. She amused and instructed 
her; teaching her at the bedside to read, 
knit, and sew, and do various kinds of work. 
Mrs. Maxwell has still specimens of sewing 
which she did when only four years old ; the 
little stitches set with a regularity and nicety 
she could hardly rival to-day. 

A few years later, her maternal grand- 
parents came to live with her parents, and 
the little girl found in her grandmother a 
delightful companion. She was an eccen- 
tric old lady, intensely fond of nature, and 
the two spent days together rambling among 
the rocks and woods until the child, who 
was frail and unable to endure confinement 
n the school-room, became far more famil- 
iar with, and fond of, the birds and squir- 





rels and all the little wild folk of the forest, 
than with children of her own age. 

When Martha was about ten years of age 
her mother married Josiah Dartt, her former 
husband’s cousin. He was a man who cared 
little for business, but was devoted to books 
and study in preparation for the ministry, with 
the design of becoming a missionary to the 
Indians in Oregon. He recognized the in- 
dependence and originality of his step- 
daughter, speaking of her as a “diamond 
in the rough,” and many were the hours 
spent by them in the discussion of themes 
connected with science and metaphysics— 
topics usually avoided by children, because 
dry and uninteresting to them. 

It was with this missionary work in view 
that the family left Pennsylvania two years 
later ; but, upon reaching Illinois, a long 
sickness caused the project to be given up, 
and they settled near Madison, Wisconsin, 
where Mr. Dartt pursued civil-engineering 
and surveying. It was in making their 
home in this place, then so wild, that Mrs. 
Maxwell fired her first shot and killed her 
first game—a huge rattlesnake. Her fa- 
ther’s profession called him often from home, 
and, one day, in his absence, she and her 
mother were alarmed by a peculiar noise 
coming apparently from the unfinished cor- 
ner of the building. Going to look they 
discovered a large rattlesnake in one corner, 
his rattles in rapid motion, and his body 
coiled as if about to spring upon her little 
sister, who was unconsciously playing a few 
feet from him. Quick as thought she caught 
the child away, seized her father’s ever-ready 
rifle, and, steadying it across some rails, 
fired—the ball sending the snake mortally 
wounded into the cellar. After this advent- 
ure, shooting seemed an art which it was 
necessary for her to practice. 

From the time of their removal to Wis- 
consin, for some years, her parents were 
her only teachers—her two little step-sis- 
ters, to whom she was largely mother as 
well as companion, and sundry pets chosen 
from the woods, her only playmates. Ow- 
ing to her mother’s frail health, after she 
was twelve years old, the dressmaking of 
the family devolved upon her. She used no 
patterns, but fitted garments nicely—cutting 
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simply by her eye. At eighteen she was 
sent to Oberlin, Ohio, that she might see 
life in different surroundings, and have bet- 
ter opportunities to pursue her studies. 
Then her unvarying kindness and thought- 
fulness for every one, her pleasant face and 
modest ways, won multitudes of friends 
among the students and teachers. 

Her love of study was a passion, and it 
was with keen regret that, in her junior 
year, she left school and gave up the hope 
of completing her course of study. A lit- 
tle later, however, she had the opportunity 
of attending Lawrence University, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, for a year, at the end of 
which time she married Mr. James A. Max- 
well. After seven years of the unceasing 
domestic care and labor which necessarily 
devolves upon a woman at the head of a 
large family (for Mr. Maxwell was a wid- 
ower with several children when Miss Dartt 
married him), her husband’s finances be- 
came involved and they left their only child, 
then two years old, with Mrs. Maxwell’s 
mother, and went to “ Pike’s Peak.” That 


was the name by which all the gold-bearing 


region east of the Rocky Mountains was 
then known, and was the El Dorado of 
everybody’s dreams. 

They located at Mountain City, and Mrs. 
Maxwell was one of the first half dozen 
white women known at the mines. With- 
out a murmur she exchanged her beautiful 
home in Wisconsin for, first a tent, then a 
log-house, with dirt roof and floor, and, af- 
ter she had helped to earn the money, and 
lumber became obtainable, a more comfort- 
able house. Here she kept boarders, sewed, 
and did any kind of work needful to accom- 
plish the end for which she came. But vig- 
orous manhood or womanhood finds mate- 
rial for growth and happiness wherever it 
is placed. So, in the midst of these sur- 
roundings, she found abundant material to 
feed her artistic tastes. The mountains 
were an unfailing source of delight to her, 
and when, after three years of hard work, 
privation, and adventure, she was recalled 
to Wisconsin by the serious illness of her 
mother, she brought back a yearning love 
for the cloud-capped summits and grand 
Solitudes of the mountains, and some oil- 





sketches by which, without instruction, she 
had attempted to preserve some of the 
scenery she admired. She returned a 
developed woman. The incidents of her 
frontier life had taught her the real value of 
external surroundings and conventional so- 
ciety. She had looked life and her own real 
soul in the face, and could never again be 
satisfied with a routine lived in only for the 
sake of living. 

Her sisters were now young ladies at 


Mrs. Maxwe ct in Huntinc Costume, 


school. She entered into their pursuit of 
knowledge with full sympathy. The insti- 
tution where they were was new. The prin- 
cipal was anxious to collect a cabinet for the 
study of natural history and she volunteered 
to assist him, and with him, and for this 
purpose, she stuffed her first birds. They 
had very little instruction from any one. 
What they lacked in knowledge she supplied 
by invention. 
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At length she returned with her sisters to | day a dog lying curled up so naturally in an 


the old home at Madison. Its rooms were 
low and bare, but her genius made them 
beautiful. Her mother, with a passion for 
flowers, had a profusion of roses, fuchsias, 
and geraniums, and a magnificent English 
ivy. This she trained over book-shelves and 
cabinets, windows and doors, perched among 
its dark-green leaves scarlet tannius, golden 
orioles, and many other less brilliant, but not 
less graceful birds. A large engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington was framed in leather- 
work by her skillful fingers, while bits of land- 
scape-engraving and of distinguished faces 
cut from magazines, were framed in m1 ein 
stalks, which had upon them the dried seed- 
capsules. The invention was her own, but 
when finished with stain and varnish, the 
oval frames suspended in groups with red 
cord and acorn tassels, were as beautiful as 
the design was unique. Dainty squirrels 
and humming-birds perched upon, or slyly 
peeped from behind them, the flowers 
seemed growing from a pyramid of moss, 
while underneath her father’s pet cabinet of 
geological specimens, on mossy rocks, a 
group of young, downy, wildwood ducks sat 
in lazy contentment or stretched their wings 
in happy delight, all but one—one had caught 
sight of a cunning white weasel just steal- 
ing around the corner of their ledge, and 
was the very picture of fright. Her little 
May was inconsolable over the accidental 
death of her pet rabbits, but had them re- 
stored to her so perfect in form and attitude 
that she thought they ought to eat as be- 
fore. 

In less than a year the house was the ad- 
miration of all who entered it—the very 
ideal home of an artist and naturalist. 
From the first, her success in giving a life- 
like attitude and expression to her specimens 
was wonderful. The family remember, with 
no little amusement, the usual] -remarks of 
strangers about those rabbits. “ How tame 
your rabbits are.” ‘“Yes’’ would be, of 
course, replied. After noticing a few other 
things, they would say again: “I neversaw 
such rabbits—do they never move ?” and, 
coming nearer, they would discover how the 
artist’s skill made the dead live again. 
sister, who had often helped her, found one 


Her | 


easy chair that she cuffed it with an order 
to get down, only to find herself deceived 
by Mrs. Maxwell’s skill. Rosa Bonheur 
never studied horses and cattle more faith- 
fully and lovingly than Mrs. Maxwell studied 
animated nature. So far it was mere recrea- 
tion, however, and a means of satisfying the 
artist-longing of her soul. 

Mr. Maxwell was still struggling with ad- 
verse fortune in Colorado. She had the 
care and education of her little daughter, 
and her share of the household work upon 
her hands. In that household even hours of 
work were also hours of study and thought. 
When the sisters were together one would 
read aloud while the others were occupied, 
and, in this way, many authors were read 
and discussed. At length it was deemed 
best for her to return to Colorado, and, ac- 
companied by her eldest sister and daughter, 
she and her husband once more found them- 
selves a home on the frontier—this time at 
Boulder. It was there, in the spring of 
1866, that she conceived the idea of making 
a collection of the fauna of that region for 
scientific purposes. 

At first she depended upon her husband 
and the boys of the neighborhood for speci- 
mens, but as she saw many that were rare 
when there was no one near to shoot them, 
she revived htr long-ago acquired knowl- 
edge of firearms. Once having taken the 
resolution, nothing daunted or discouraged 
her. She accompanied her husband on his 
business trips, camping out and sharing 
every hardship, that she might secure new 
specimens and the better study their habits 
and attitudes. Many of her adventures 
were amusing—some nearly tragic. Once, 
in driving across the country, they discov- 
ered an eagle soaring over its nest in the 
upper branches of a cotton-wood tree. She 
felt sure from the bird’s movement that the 
nest contained eaglets, and was very anxious 
to get them, but the tree was large and its 
lower branches a considerable distance from 
the ground. Mr. Maxwell declared his wil- 
lingness to climb it, and made the attempt, 
but failed. What should be done? Eaglets 
were rare. ‘‘ Could you only put me up on 
| your shoulders, I believe I could reach the 
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lowest limb, and then I know I could get 
them,” she said. Mr, Maxwell is six feet 
high and broad in proportion; she hardly 
five and by no means heavy. He laughingly 
declared that no great feat for him, if it 
would be any advantage to her. The nest 
was reached and she returned to his arms in 
triumph, with one downy eagle in her bosom 
and an unhatched egg. That night, a hen, 
upon maternity intent, completed the incu- 
bation of another king of birds. Unless 
destroyed, they are still in a nest in the col- 
lection sold in St. Louis, for she was com- 
pelled for pecuniary reasons to sell the most 
of her first collection when she had prepared 
about twelve hundred specimens. 

The collection now on exhibition in the 
Kansas and Colorado building was com- 
menced about ten years ago—the one sold 
being made in the meantime. No one 
not intimately acquainted with her can form 
any idea of the labor and self-denial it has 
cost her. The work of preparing and ar- 
ranging so many specimens would in itself 
be considered a great undertaking, including 
as it does the whole fauna of Colorado, from 
baby humming-birds to buffaloes and grizzly 
bears. The Centennial was not in her 
thoughts when making the collection. In 
addition to the mounting of all these, she 
has spent months in the mountains, hunting 
and studying the habits of her specimens, 
also six months or more in California for 
the purposes of her collection. 

It is a fact deserving of mention that 
Mrs, Maxwell’s activity, robust health, and 
elastic vigor are not in any way due to the 
use of stimulating food or beverages. A\l- 
though she has endured all conceivable ex- 
posures and hardships in her long life in the 
mountain wilds, she has subsisted entirely 
upon vegetable food, and drank no coffee, 
tea, or wine of any kind. The fact that she 
was of delicate constitution in early life 
helps to sustain the illustration which she 
now presents of the physiological virtue of 
hygienic habits. In physical activity, as 
well as in the availability of her mental cul- 
ture, she is the admiration of her acquaint- 
ances, 

Thus far hers has been, indeed, a busy 
life; yet, in the midst of great obstacles, 





she has come to the Centennial Exposition 
of industry and genius, into which are gath- 
ered the products of the world, and won 
there a name of which she may be proud. 
Distinguished foreigners, appreciating her 
work, have delighted to notice her with 
honor. She illustrates what a woman can 
do who is devoted to something, having a 
capacity for it, and a purpose to achieve it 
—can do and still be womanly. 





Rum’s Dorncs 1n ENGLAND.—A cor- 
respondent of the New York World thus 
alludes to the liquor-drinking which prevails 
among the English masses as it has come 
within the sphere of his own observation : 

“ There is a great deal of drunkenness— 
I never saw so much in any other country 
during all my wanderings, and they have 
been many. I know very well that strong 
drink is consumed pretty freely in the United 
States ; but, in ten years there, I did not see 
so many drunken men and women about the 
streets as I have seen in three months here. 
In some towns every other shop appears to 
be a public house. It is so at Liverpool, 
and I was much surprised to notice the 
same circumstance the other day at Here- 
ford, which is a cathedral city, and presum- 
ably a very virtuous and well-conducted 
place. In London the gin-palaces would 
afford a brilliant light at night without the 
street lamps. The poorer the neighborhood 
the more numerous they are. What a sight 
is a gin-shop in or around Drury Lane on 
Saturday night! Inall Dante’s visions there 
was nothing more horrible. Half-naked 
women, entirely naked children, men of a 
type never seen anywhere else, are all 
scrambling together after gin, amid a deaf- 
ening uproar of curses and obscenity. Ho- 
garth’s picture of ‘Gin Lane’ is scarcely 
any exaggeration of a hundred different lo- 
calities to be found this day in the very heart 
of London.” 

Evidently there is great need of another 
revival there, with a special reference to 
temperance reform. We know that many 
most excellent people are earnestly contend- 
ing with the “spirits” of evil, but it isevident 
that their number is altogether inadequate. 
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THE WAY IT ENDED. 
CHAPTER VI. 
PARTED STREAMS MEET AGAIN, 


‘¢ 4 GENTLEMAN wishes to see Mrs. 

Campello,” was the announcement 
made to Nora Darley as she stood with 
some of her girls that quiet morning, clus- 
tering the floral treasures of their little 
garden on an order just received. 

She could not have told clearly why she 
didn’t return by the messenger the answer 
that the lady was abroad for the day, but 
obeying mechanically the impulse which 
prompted her, she walked, absently twining 
the trailing ivy and clematis sprays in her 
hand, to the room where the stranger sat in 
waiting. “Mrs, Campello rode out into the 


country with Dr. Lacrosse this morning to 
visit a friend and patient, with whom they 
proposed to spend the day,” she said, with- 
out lifting her eyes from the garland she was 
fashioning. 

“ Ah, my sister must be much improved 
in health, then,” responded the gentleman, 


who had risen at her approach and stood in 
the full splendor of his evil beauty before 
her. 

She looked up with a swift tremor of heart 
at the sound of his voice, her hands falling 
limp at her side, her face blanching to the 
whiteness of the pallid rose on her bosom. 

But in an instant she had recovered her 
composure sufficiently to reply to his remark. 
“Yes, I am happy to say there is a decided 
improvement in the condition of Mrs. Cam- 
pello, who will, I have no doubt, be pleased 
to receive you another day, when you may 
make it convenient to call. Allow me to 
wish you good morning.” 

“Stay!” Archibald Staunton said, with a 
rapid stride forward, laying a restraining 
hand on her arm as she was passing from 
the door. “In God’s name, Nora Darley, 
how could I know that I should find you 
here?” 

She turned with a gesture that caused a 
quick relaxing of his hold upon her person, 
her eyes meeting his in a’ look that pierced 
to his inmost life, and drove the darkening 
flush of his cheek into a ghastly pallor. 





In that swift, intense moment the thought 
of each flashed back like lightning to their 
last interview on the night of Jarl Darley’s 
arrest for the murder of Ralph Staunton, 
and to Nora’s sharpened sense that hour’s 
strain of agony returned, bringing with it 
the cold, mocking moonlight ; the cruel, cut- 
ting, pitiless scorn of her faithless lover; the 
deathly sinking of heart, through which ran 
the sickening odor of the locust blooms; the 
dropping scent of the pines; the long, shud- 
dering wafl of the night-bird that seemed 
the funeral dirge of her hopes; the low, se- 
ductive murmur of the river that lured her 
to oblivion and rest. Unconsciously her 
hands wrung together in the anguish of the 
prayer that had fallen then on unheeding 
ears, and Archie Staunton, chastened by the 
experiences of later time, saw himself re- 
vealed in a character most unflattering to 
his present views of gentlemanly honor and 
good faith. 

“I acted like a brute that night,” he said, 
dropping his head in real shame and humil- 
ity. “Heaven knows whether you will ever 
be able to forgive the wrong I did you.” 

But the woman to whom he lifted his eyes 
after this contrite confession was not the 
anguished suppliant who had confronted him 
a moment before like a vision of memory 
with reproach and pleading in every line of 
face and attitude. The look of unutterable 
woe and desolation which had darkened and 
distorted her features, had passed away ; the 
hands locked together in passionate appeal 
and helpless despair, had fallen in the ease 
of perfect composure at her «side, and she 
stood quietly surveying him as from a height 
against which all the storms and tides of 
penitence and passion might vainly beat. 

He regarded her in awe—this pale, beau- 
tiful, self-poised woman, who it was hard to 
realize had once leaned absolutely on his 
love, and lain utterly in his power—and a 
feeling of strange reverence mingled with 
the instant desire that seized him to regain 
possession of his lost sovereignty. 
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“I don’t know that I have anything to | steps in evil ways,” Nora affirmed with quiet 
forgive,” she said at last, in answer to his | solemnity. ‘ The adoring trust which made 
self-accusation. “You did greater wrong | me your victim had in it no element of guilt. 
to yourself than to me.” | I gave my heart utterly to you, whom I be- 

The man gazed at her, astonished by the | lieved good and true as the angels of God, 
coolness of her manner, the quietness of her | and the measure of my sin lay in my misap- 
speech. “Iam glad to hear you say that, | prehension of the quality of your love which 
Nora,” he answered with true feeling. “I | I reckoned pure and faithful and an everlast- 
have, at times, suffered terrible remorse in | ing rock of defence. If, when I was rudely 
the thought of you, and felt that no punish- | awakened from this ensnaring faith to the 
ment could be too severe for the injury I | real character of your affection for me, I did 
recklessly did you.” | not fulfill your expectations by plunging reck- 

“And you are bearing a penalty héavy | lessly down the chasm of infamy, on the 
enough in your dwarfed and fettered life, | brink of which you left me helplessly totter- 
which should be large, and glorious, and | ing, you may give the credit to the blessed 
free,” she responded, with more pity than | friends who stretched forth guiding and sup- 
reproach in her even tones. | porting hands to me in my perilous need, 

Archie Staunton straightened himself up rather than to any saving grace that was in 
as though taking the measure of his freedom. | me. Feeling to the profoundest depths of 
Ordinarily, he would have smiled disdain- | my being the divine power of help that there 
fully at the suggestion of anything cramped | is in the royal gift of friendship at such des- 
and fettered in his life, but at this moment | perate straits in life, I have sought to return 
he had a suffocating sensation of shackled | ten-fold the blessing I have received in love 
power, of grand possibilities of character | and care of other hapless creatures whom fate 
smothered and overborne by evils to which | has pushed to the verge of ruin, and who, 
he had given unbridled rein; and for the | without such love and care, would be borne 
first time he comprehended, in part, the | downward to perdition, not, as you would 
slavery of sin, and conceived the divine lib- | argue, by the impulsion of their own natures, 
crty that comes of obedience to heavenly | but by the cruel force of circumstances, 
law. against which they, singly, have not strength 

“I don’t know that I have ever thought | to stand.” 
of it in that light,” he said, with a humility The man had not time to answer other 
that seemed scarcely reconcilable with his | than by a wondering, admiring look, before 
proud, imperious spirit. ‘But, seeing how | there came a tiny rap and a childish call at 
you have triumphed over the perils of a fate | the dogr, against which, at the beginning 
which I fiendishly thrust upon you, I feel | of this interview, he had planted himself as 
within me the stirring of a force that must | a barrier to cut off retreat. He could not 
have lain bound and dormant through all | have told why, with his impatience at any 
these years, or it would have brought me | interruption, he should himself have turned 
nearer to the light on which you stand, a | to admit the intruder, but by such act he 
serene, gracious conqueror, to whom all my | met face to face the small boy of the house, 
latent manhood bows in reverent homage. | who was pressing eagerly forward to exhibit 
Good heaven! I blush with shame when I | to his most sympathetic and appreciative 
remember that I have thought guiltily of you | friend some floral curiosity of his discovery- 
as plunging in hopeless abandon down the | Surprised by the unexpected presence of a 
abyss of sin to the verge of which I led you, | stranger, the child shrank shyly back, yet 
selfishly excusing and defending myself with | with strangely fascinated eye, returned the 
the plea that it was the impulses of your own | intent, searching, startled gaze of the gen- 
nature and not my evil persuasions that gave | tleman. 
you your first impetus in the direction of | Nora Darley watched the pair in breath- 
wrong.” less silence for a space; then with a sudden 

“Archibald Staunton, I have taken no ' glow of inspiration lighting up her pure, 
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transparent face, she stepped forward and 
taking the boy by the hand, drew him gently 
into the room. “Mr. Staunton, I have the 
honor to present to you your son,” she said, 
with the quiet which had pervaded her speech 
throughout the conference. “ Victor, my 
child, you have often asked me to tell you 
of your father ; this is he.” 

The boy came forward, his cheek flushing, 
his eyes blazing like stars with the excite- 
ment of joy and wonder in this new revelation, 
but, with a swift revulsion of feeling, he 
evaded the arms outstretched‘to receive him, 
and turning, buried his face in his mother’s 
dress and burst into passionate sobs. 

Archie Staunton, biting his lips to repress 
an exclamation of real pain, wheeled and 
walked two or three times about the room, 
clinching his hands in nervous agitation ; 
then with a heavy groan, he sank down be- 
side the table, near which mother and child 
stood, and dropped his head in a troubled 
tumult of thought upon his folded arms. 

Nora looked at him sadly. “ Victor,” she 
whispered, stroking the child’s soft curls, 
“love him.” 

The boy started up, wiped the tears from 
his face, and with quick instinct of sympa- 
thy, obeyed the attraction which drew him 
toward the stranger, laying his small hand 
caressingly on the man’s bowed head and 
leaning confidingly against his strong shoul- 
der. 

In an instant the father’s arms were about 
his son, holding him in close embrace, the 
unsealed fountain of parental affection, smit- 
ten by that childish touch, heaving his heart 
with convulsive throes, and forcing to his 
eyes the first tears that they had wept for 
years. 

“ Ah, my God,” he said at last, “what 
have I lost through all this blank of time in 
which I have been pursuing my own guilty 
pleasures when I might have been crowned 
with the divine blessing of this moment, un- 
mingled with the torturing pain, the har- 
rowing agony of self-reproach, contempt, 
and shame that crucify me now. Nora,” 
he added, holding the little Victor’s hand, and 
dropping upon his knees before her as rev- 
erently as one might bow at the shrine of a 
saint, “I have been touched since I came 





here to-day with a sense of the beauty, 
honor, power, and glory of womanhood, 
such as I never before conceived, and my 
whole soul is moved to reverent and adoring 
homage. Your grand, noble life shames ut- 
terly the poor, worthless, sensual, selfish 
character of mine, which stands forth black 
and monstrous against the pure, white light 
of yours.” 

Nora Darley withdrew slightly from the 
hand that would have carried her own to 
lips not always so reverential, her manner 
repelling firmly the faintest approach to 
familiarity or tenderness, while it expressed 
no shadow of reproach or scorn. 

“T have to remind you again,” she an- 
swered, “that whatever good there may be 
in my life is the outcome purely of the gra- 
cious and ennobling influences which have 
been cast about me by the truest, bravest, 
grandest friends that God ever brought to 
the sustenance of any weak, wandering 
castaway.” 

“ And in reminding me of this you press 
home to my conscience the bitter truth of 
my own infamous treachery,” Staunton said, 
with a humility in painful contrast to his 
usual haughty imperiousness. ‘“ Nora, Nora, 
if it be possible for you to forgive my base- 
ness, I pray you lay on me any penance 
which you think commensurate with the 
enormity of my sin and I will cheerfully 
bear it.” 

He did not remember then, that in some 
moments of compunction he had thought of 
seeking this woman out and offering, in a 
sublime spirit of self-sacrifice, the restitution 
of marriage, for with the clearer vision to 
which he had risen in her pure presence, he 
saw that he held no gift in his hand worthy 
of her acceptance, that marriage was no 
favor which he might magnanimously be- 
stow, but an honor which he would need to 
religiously prepare himself to seek as the de- 
votee prepares himself for the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

“T don’t know,” she said again, in re- 
sponse to his appeal, “that I have anything 
to forgive. I try not to think whether I 
have or not, for life is too short to spend in 
reckoning up our wrongs and measuring out 
our retributions. As I said, I think you did 
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yourself the greater injury, the reaction of 
all our sins telling most fearfully on our own 
lives and characters. I lay no penance upon 
you, for if your regret for the past is genuine 
your atonement will be as sincere and com- 
plete as I could desire. For myself, 1 ask 
nothing ; but for your boy, I demand such 
action as shall inspire him with the respect 
and reverence which it is his right to render 
to you, and of which you have no business 
to deprive him. You will find his mind free 
from any taint of rancor and bitterness to- 
ward you. The shadow of his birth fastened 
inevitably upon him a gravity and sadness 
quite unchildlike, but it is sweetened by a 
tenderness and charity which the gracious 
influences cast about me by protecting friends 
tended to foster and develop. I leave you 
to win his friendship. Again, good morn- 
ing.”” 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONTENDING FOR A PRINCIPLE. 


“You will excuse me, Ariel,” Madam 
Lacrosse remarked to her son some weeks 
after the installation of Mrs. Campello 
in their motley household, “but I do not 
clearly see the wisdom of your continued in- 
terdiction regarding the communication to 
Grace of the fact of her husband’s death. It 
seemed right enough in the beginning, for 
she was weak, nervous, depressed, and un- 
able to bear the sudden shock ; but since she 
has so far recovered her strength as to think, 
though with a shudder, of a return to wifely 
duty, it is time, I am sure, to make her ac- 
quainted with the truth.” 

“Mother, mine, trust to my discretion in 
this matter a little longer,” Lacrosse said 
with gentle deference. “But do you tell me 
that Grace talks of a return to the condition 
from which you have rescued her?” 

“You understand, Ariel, that the poor 
child does not connect her miserable state of 
body and mind with the inharmonies of her 
wedded life; and if she did, she would still 
esteem it a solemn duty to sacrifice herself 
to the fulfillment of her marriage obligations, 
which she regards as sacred as her vows to 
the Church. Such is her nature.” 

“And have you made no attempt to in- 
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struct her in the true spirit of her obliga- 
tions ?’’ the young man asked with the faint- 
est shadow of reproof. “ Have you suggested 
to her no thought of the false and horrible 
relations she has sustained with this man, 
under the sacred, but awfully desecrated, 
name of marriage?” 

“ Ariel,””» Madam Lacrosse answered ear- 
nestly, “I feel these things perhaps even more 
keenly than you possibly can, since so often, 
in the practice of my profession, I fall upon 
cases which are pitiful illustrations of the 
evils flowing from mismatched and mu- 
tually miserable lives, And very likely you 
have no clearer sense of the wrong involved 
in this Campello contract than I, who have 
had to deal with its baleful effects ; yet, since 
death has kindly dissolved this compact, I 
see no sufficient reason for forcing upon an 
already sorely tried and hard-driven soul a 
struggle which it has no present strength to 
bear. This is not all. I have, in spite of my 
convictions upon the subject, a strong aver- 
sion to meddling with a relation which, how- 
ever profaned, has an essential sacredness 
that I honor and revere, and it is only the cer- 
tainty of permanent injury resulting to one 
or both in an association which has the 
sanction of the law that could ever move me 
to the spirit of interference. In the present 
instance I had either to leave my patient to 
her sad, ill-chosen fate, or assume the re- 
sponsibility of advising, when she had gained 
strength to contemplate it, a final separation 
from the man whose influence seemed fatal 
to every power of use and happiness of which 
she is capable. But since, as I said, death 
has kindly intervened to adjust and dispose 
of the matter, I can see no propriety in sub- 
jecting the poor child to the pain of a new 
consideration and choice of duty, nor can I 
understand your purpose in wishing to with- 
hold from her an inte ligence which it is be- 
coming of the utmost importance that she 
should receive.” 

+ “I will tell you, mother heart,” Lacrosse an- 
swered with suddenly glowing countenance. 
“Years ago when we were both but children, 
I conceived for Grace an attachment which I 
believed was reciprocated, and which has not 
wavered through all the changeful time that 
I have been separated from her, though 
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strangely enough I have made no sign, but 
have dumbly waited for fate or chance to 
bring us again together. That waiting should 
have wrought such evil to her I loved I 
could not have imagined, or I might never 
have rested and trusted so serenely in the 
power of a pure and positive attraction to 
draw us to each other when the time for per- 
fect and indissoluble union should arrive. 
This, of course, was a romantic dream of 
youth which the actual experiences of life 
have not verified. But do you not see that 
my man’s nature will not be satisfied with- 
out aclear and open acknowledgment on the 
woman’s part of the wrong committed 
against herself, against me, and against the 
whole world by the false and abominable re- 
lations she assumed under the cover and 
sanction of a law that does not know how to 
distinguish between evil and good ?” 

Ariel, you let your feeling in this matter 
carry you into expression which is unjust to 
the spirit of your dear friend’s action in the 
case,”” Madam Lacrosse said, with gentle re- 
buke. “It is true that she committed a great 
wrong, but you must consider that she did 
it in the faith of great good. With her strong 


religious nature she could on‘y feel in the sub- | 
| 


lime pretensions of Campello a power which 
promised a sure realization of her deeply 
cherished schemes of usefulness, and in 
uniting herself with him she manifested a 
spirit of self-sacrifice rather than of self- 
indulgence in dreams of exceptional happi- 
ness, such as attend most maidens in their 
bridal days. Thinking what she had under- 
gone during the slow revelations of that man’s 
true character, and the consequent downfall 
of all her high hopes and plans of active 
benevolence, you can but see that she has 
suffered sufficiently without the added in- 


fliction of the pain, the agitation and per- | 


plexity of mind that would come with the 
contemplation of a divorce in which death 
has already forestalled the law.” 

“But,” objected the son with true mascu- 
line insistence of his own rights and feelings 
inthecase; “I can not offer nor will I accept 
of any woman, however dear, a love that has 
been desecrated by false and unholy relations 
until she has the courage and honesty to re- 
pudiate them openly and utterly. When, 


within an hour after my recognition of 
_ Grace and of the abiding power of my affec- 
tion for her, there was passed to me the 
telegram announcing the startling fact that 
| the man who called her wife had been killed 
| in stumbling from the car which had just 
brought us to our destination, I swore that 
I would never suffer the intelligence to be 
broken to her until she had voluntarily con- 
fessed and renounced the sin of such a con- 
nection, and I still maintain that resolution. 
For it is the principle involved in the matter 
which is significant to me. To creep out 
| of a wrong by the mere accident of death is 
a species ‘of cowardice that I scorn, since 
there are multitudes to whom this low loop- 
_ hole of escape is not opened and who need 
| the inspiration and exaltation of a brave, 
| heroic example, to lead them to a clear per- 
| ception and open honorable acceptance of 
| the truth. I tell you, I will never lend myself 
| to the perpetuation of a pious sham and sub- 
| terfuge by any ‘second’ marriage which 
| would virtually recognize the validity of a 
| previous condition of wifehood in the woman 
| of my choice; she must repudiate the first 
| claim or renounce mine.” 
“ Ariel,” Maddme Lacrosse answered, 
| intercepting the sweep of his protesting arm 
_ by a quiet inclination of her hand toward 
the slight, fragile figure just returning from 
'a slow, languid, invalid saunter about the 
grounds. ‘There is the woman of your 
heart. Look at her and consider how much 
| or how little more than is necessary she is 
able to endure in this matter. I commend 
her to your tender sympathies, and shall ab- 
stain from any interference with plans that 
|do not promise to be detrimental to her 
| good. But, as my patient, I shall protect 
her from any measure likely to result in 
| harm.” 
| The man’s face flushed with tenderness 
as he turned to gaze at the little friend so 
| intimately associated with the profoundest 
experiences of his boyhood, and, lifting his 
| hat in parting salute to his mother, he de- 
scended the steps of the veranda, where 
he had been standing during this brief dis- 
| cussion, and, walking quietly down to the 
weakly, faltering lady, gravely offered her 
| the support of his arm. Nothing in coun- 
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tenance or manner when he came into her | ened by so much the chains of servitude 


presence, however, indicated the faithfulness 
of love he had just professed. He would 
not have vouchsafed a look beyond the mer- 
est friendship, nor so much as have touched 
her hand with affection, while she tacitly 
acknowledged an allegiance to the man 
whom, even in his grave, he detested for the 
rights he had usurped. 

“You have made some improvement in 
strength since you came to our country 
quarters,” he said, with commonplace man- 
ifestion of interest, recollecting that this 
was the first time he had met with her since 
the night of her arrival. 

“Yes; oh, yes! I am well; compara- 
tively. At least, so nearly so, that I think 
soon of withdrawing from the invalid-list 
and taking up the cares of life again,” was 
the swift, breathless answer. “I find the 
atmosphere here, too— too dangerously 
sweet.” 

“Why should you leave it until you feel 
fully restored in health and strength?” La- 
crosse asked, with simple straightforward- 
ness. 

“ [—It is time that I returned to my—” 

The trembling lady stopped short, checked 
in the utterance of the word “husband ” 
by the swift lightening of the eye that sud- 
denly fastened hers. 

“I have duties, you know, which must 
not be forgotten,” she resumed, with in- 
creasing agitation and pallor. 

“Your first duty, I should say, is to your- 
self,” was the gentle, but firm rejoinder. 
“You can not even perceive what are your 
true obligations to others, so long as you 
continue unfaithful to the highest charge 
committed to you—the development of your 
own individual resources of use and happi- 
ness. You may talk of duty, strive after 
the accomplishment of great good, crucify 
yourself to some standard of virtue and 
morality outwardly fair, but inwardly black 
with decay and rottenness—it will be as 
vain as the tortures and death-agonies of 
those who have sacrificed strength and life 
to a cause founded in injustice and despot- 
ism. You will have secured, it is true, the 
grace of submission that comes of a spirit 
of martyrdom, but you will have strength- 





and bonds of oppression under which thou- 
sands of hapless and helpless captives 
groan, sickly victims to the delusion that 
their pains and sacrificings will redound to 
the glory of God and the growth of the hu- 
man soul, which, indeed, they may, but to a 
false, distorted, and abnormal growth.” 

Grace had withdrawn herself from the 
support of the gentleman’s arm, and stood 
leaning against a friendly tree, her hands 
thrown out, as though to ward off the 
words that fell like pelting hail-stones on 
her heart. 

“I pray you cease,” she cried ; “I can not 
endure the strife of these conflicting princi- 
ples of duty. I am perplexed and bewil- 
dered by this confusion and confounding of 
terms. I can not distinguish between honor 
and dishonor—between truth and falsehood 
—right andwrong. The lines are all broken 
up—everything that seemed to me fixed and 
immutable is tumbling into chaos and un- 
certainty. That which I have esteemed 
holy has become profane. What I have re- 
garded as the essence of diabolism, draws 
me by the strong attraction of a purer, 
more exalted good. I am torn in pieces by 
these conflictive forces of thought and feel- 
ing. Oh, my God! what zs duty—what is 
right ?” 

Lacrosse involuntarily put out his arms in 
the spirit of guidance and protection, but 
the swift grip of his clearly-formed resolu- 
tion in the case checked the impulse of the 
movement ere the tearful eyes that had 
marked it could assure the trembling-souled 
woman that it was more than the illusion 
of an excited imagination. : 

“ Heaven forbid that I should assume the 
authority to decide for you what is right,” 
he said, with a quietness that calmed some- 
what his listener’s feverish agitation. ‘“ Let 
no man or woman presume to tell you what 
is the just and true course for you to pur- 
sue. Rest assured you will not be left with- 
out some clear and positive answer to your 
soul’s troubled cry, ‘ What zs duty?’ And, 
when this answer comes, perhaps after 
much sad questioning, earnest praying, and 
long waiting, do not be afraid to trust it 
because it may not accord with any precon- 
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ceived idea of duty which you may have 
cherished, or because the judgment of so- 


ciety is against it. Be true to yourself, and | 
not too hasty in your action, whatever that | 


may be. It is for eternity, and not for the 
flitting moment.” 

He had placed her hand again upon his 
arm, and was conducting her slowly toward 
the house, when, with sudden impressive- 
ness, he paused and looked steadily in the 
serious eyes lifted to meet his own. 

“1 should scorn a woman,” he said, with 
measured emphasis, “‘ who would swerve in 
her allegiance to her legal lord at the per- 
suasions or for the love of any other man. 
I would reject, as unworthy of respect or 
trust, a woman who did not from her own 
clear consciousness of right, and not at the 
instigation of friend or lover, sever a con- 





nection which had proved the blight and 
bane of her life, choosing bravely to walk 
alone rather than endure the bitter mockery 
of a union that existed in appearance only.” 

Grace Staunton did not answer at once, 
| but walked silently by his side until she 
gained the door leading to her room. Then, 
with her hand upon the latch, she turned 
with rallying strength to say : 

“1 think I understand what the action of 
a true woman would be in my position. 
Whatever my conclusions are, I should wish 
to arrive at them unassisted, and, so far as 
possible, uninfluenced by the feelings and 
opinions of others. Unless I ask it, never 
seek me again.” ‘ 

She touched his hand in mute farewell. 

“God bless you, Grace! good-by.” 

( To be continued.) 
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THE FAMILY. 


‘*/-OD setteth the solitary in families.” 

It was a work of Infinite wisdom. 
Nor was the sovereignty of this organization 
vested in a single individual. A state must 
have its executive, judicial, and legislative 
powers. Thus in the family are two heads 
seldom endowed with similar qualities. One 


may be too stern and cold, the other too | 


yielding and sympathetic. This principle of 
opposites has become a standard law of 


natural selection. How beautiful the ar- | 


rangement of Infinite wisdom which gives 


to each family its duplicate head, one in in- | 


terest, two in distinct endowments, the over- 
plus of one continually supplying the de- 
ficiencies of the other. 

By families would not be understood those 
unfortunate ones composed of two heads 
with one or two petted, spoiled nurslings, 
but a genuine old-fashioned family, always 
just a little too large to sit around the table 
without treading on each other’s toes or 
jostling each other’s elbows. 

The family is the best school of all the 
virtues. Itis 2 community of interest and 
sacrifice! Nor does this endure for a limit- 
ed time, but moment after moment, day af- 
ter day, and year after year, till the last 
nursling is fully fledged and plumes its wings 


for its flight to a new home circle. There 
are daily damages to be repaired, lessons to 
be explained, puzzling questions to be solved, 
and a loving sympathy always in demand 
for joy or sorrow. So intimate do these 
family ties become, that for every cloud on 
the brow of one, a shadow follows on the 
face of another. Tears answer tears and 
| smiles reply to smiles. Seldom does a fam- 
ily reach maturity without standing by the 
open grave of one or more of its mem- 
bers, and thenceforward the beloved dead 
becomes to the imagination of each a com- 
mon guardian angel. So the chain which 
seemed ruptured is only welded anew and 
made more enduring than before. 

The honor of each is the honor of all. 
How carefully are misdeeds concealed from 
outside eyes! Many families have silently 
denied themselves the necessities of life to 
pay the thoughtless or vicious debts of one 
of its members. This care for others’ honor 
is, next to the love of God, the purest motive 
to rectitude. 

Here worship finds its first natural out- 
burst ; for, to the infantile idea a father is 
the embodiment of power, wisdom, and 
providence ; a mother, of tenderness, sym- 
pathy, self-sacrifice, ard love. By his par- 
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ents the child delights to be guided; from 
them he expects the supply of all his wants. 
What a fearful responsibility is theirs! 
Said a teacher of large experience, “ Give 
me the co-operation of the parents and there 
is no child who can not be led aright. They 
often succeed where my best efforts fail.” 
Yet this teacher was faithful, energetic, and 
probably superior in intellect and judgment 
to those whose aid he sought, but he lacked 
the subtile family influence which nothing 
else can supply. By no violent revolution, 
but a perfectly natural transition, the wor- 
ship of the parent is transferred with ad- 
vancing years to the Deity. Heaven is but 
another home. God embodies power and 





providence; the Son, love and tenderness ; 
the saints and angels, social life. 

This is no ideal picture. Such families as 
are here portrayed have existed and can still 
be found. For this lofty aim, this most per- 
fect of earthly organizations was instituted. 

It is scarcely worth while to speak to those 
who would overthrow it. Their pretexts 
are flimsy ; the morality they preach, rotten, 
They call for happiness as if it co-existed 
with vice, as if a better road to bliss could 
be found than God has made. But these 
apostles of error are few and rapidly dimin- 
ishing, and we may trust that their evil will 
result in good, if only in exposing the mor- 
ality of pretended virtue. LODOLA. 
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ons: philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 





PORTRAITS AND HISTORY IN COINS. 


to is nothing more gratifying to 
the intelligence of an antiquary, nothing 
that more forcibly reveals the sense of the 
long-vanished years, than a genuine mumzs- 
ma, or coin, a piece of the money that served 
to represent values fifteen or twenty centuries 


gone. It has the air, the color, the memory 
of the soil that has so long concealed it. It 
whispers some of the secrets of the ruins 
that have so long sheltered it from rude 

eye and hand. “To drawit forth from its 
hiding-place,” says an experienced trav- 
eller, “to take it from the earth which, 

by long possession, has a good title to it, 
seems almost as near sacrilege as to 
draw a bone from the déérzs of the cof- 
fined dead.” 

A piece of antique money is even more 
redolent of the past than tower, pillar, statue, 
or foundation-wall; because the latter 
are always seen im ruins, defaced, muti- 
lated, scarred by foes, and that worst foe— 
time, suggesting chiefly the imbecility of 
man, who labors to build for eternity. But 








the coin, after the kind, rusty crust with 
which mother earth enveloped it, is softly 
removed, looks us right in the face, entire, 
zn columis, a perfect piece of human work- 
manship, portrait, epigraph, attributions, 
legend, allegory, mint-marks—all executed 
(frequently) in a style that modern art vainly 
strives to reach. But the very dust and rust 


that adhere to a coin are the remains of 
dead races fighting through fire and steel 
for liberty and life, and lying crushed under 
the ruins of all they loved. The cement of 
blood is upon the coins; the ashes of do- 
mestic happiness encrust them ; they speak 
trumpet-tongued of the iniquities of the 
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race of man whose necessities they so long | fulsome, perhaps, than those which Tenny- 


subserved. 

How far the portraits upon coins will sug- 
gest to the reader phrenological and physi- 
ognomical characters, he must constitute 
himself the judge. In giving exact repro- 
ductions of the originals, the writer enables 
every one to study the lessons of the coins 
as accurately as though the coin itself was in 
hand. And so, specimens of coinage, so 
rare that often but a single copy is extant, 
are brought to the knowledge of the tens of 
thousands who will turn this page, and be 
attracted, possibly, by the engraving on the 
preceding page. 

The specimen of the Roman coinage 
(with a Greek inscription) illustrated in the 
cut gives, in one group, the half faces of 
Octavius Augustus, afterward Emperor of 
Rome; Marcus Antony and Marcus Zmili- 
anus Lepidus, that triumvirate who rose to 
power upon the assassination of Cesar, B.C. 
44. This event, instead of restoring the 
republican form of government to Rome, 
as Brutus and some of his co-conspirators 
vainly hoped, destroyed forever the possi- 
tility of such an event. For the entire con- 
trol of Rome fell, as a ripe apple, into the 
hands of the three men upon whose faces 
the reader may look with an assurance that 
the artist has conscientiously transferred 
them to paper. Three unscrupulous men 
they were, as ever waded knee-deep in blood, 
though the title they assumed was simply 
triumviri republicz constituendz. Look at 
them and recall a scene which occurred one 
evening at a retired chamber in Rome, when 
each of the parties pulling out a parchment 
list of names upon which he had written, 
“The men I proscribe,” spoke the doom of 
the best citizens of the state. 

Augustus, who wears the nearest face in 
the trio, was the youngest. In Shake- 
speare’s “ Julius Czsar,” Cassius scornfully 
styles him “young Octavius.” He is, in 
fact, about 22 years of age, as the picture 
suggests, and gives scanty promise of the 
maturity of executive power, zeal, and patri- 
otism evinced in his long reign of 45 years 
(B.C. 31 to A.D. 14). Look at him, I say, 
while we read some of the eulogies made 
upon him by the court-poet Horace, not more 





son is constantly writing to earn Azs pipe of 
claret. “Late may you return to the skies, 
and long may you be joyously present to the 
Roman people.” “Your age has brought 
back plenteous crops to the field, and has 
shut up the temple of Janus and has im- 
posed a due discipline upon headstrong li- 
centiousness, and has extirpated crimes and 
recalled the ancient arts.” Much of this 
praise was justly due to Augustus, who, 
however, as we look at his face, only 22 
years of age, is calling out name after name 
“doomed to death!” Lepidus named his 
own brother Paullus for slaughter. Should 
there be any hesitation, then, or shrinking, 
when Augustus and Antony opened the 
budgets? Two thousand knights and 
three hundred senators were put to death 
under this horrible accord. Among these 
Cicero stands conspicuous. 

Now, examine the second face in the 
group, that of “Mark Antony,” as Shake- 
speare calls him. Who does not know by 
heart his oration over the dead body of 
Cesar? Look at him. He is 42 years of 
age, and has about 12 years of life before 
him, which he will.divide between soldierly 
strife, cruel proscriptions, and the grossest 
licentiousness. Then comes the battle of 
Actium, and «then the self-murder in 
Egypt. Farewell, Antony! His energy 
and intrepidity; his fidelity to Julius Ce- 
sar, both in life and death, can not efface 
the memory of his share in that horrid col 
leagueship so terrible to all good men. 

The elderly person in the rear, as already 
remarked, is Lepidus. The one good feature 
in his life is, that he seems actually to have 
become weary of bloodshed. He resigned 
his place as triumvir, and ended his days 
quietly in the important, but peaceable, avo- 
cation of Pontifex Maximus, or High Priest. 
He lived until B.C. 13, when Augustus had 
been 18 years Emperor. 

The account given of Lepidus by histori- 
ans may be profitably read, with his face 
before us. “He had no decided character, 
He was incapable of committing great 
crimes just as he was incapable of per- 
forming highly meritorious deeds. He pos- 
sessed large riches, and like his contempo- 
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raries, was little scrupulous as to the means 
of acquiring them. He had no distinguished 
abilities either in war or peace. Was fond 
of ease and repose.” 

The wife of Lepidus was the sister of 
Brutus, who slew Czsar; and, her son was 
so far from entertaining his father’s senti- 
ments towards the successor of Cesar, that 
he entered into a conspiracy to assassinate 
Octavius after the battle of Actium. For 
this he suffered death. 

The reader will inquire what the other 
side of this coin represents? It is the muni- 
cipal seal, so to speak, or arms of the city 
in which the coin was struck. The figure is 
that “ great goddess Diana” named in the 
Book of Acts (xix. 27), worshiped at Ephe- 
sus and other Greek cities under Roman 
rule. Diana, or Artemis, the goddess of 
Nature, and her symbolical figure as seen in 
our picture, denotes by its multitude of 
breasts, and the heads of animals hung 
round it, the fecundity of Nature. She 
is generally represented as a healthy, 
strong, active maiden, handsome, but 
with little gentleness of expression. 
The Greek letters (archzer) signify 
“priest” or “sacred.” A pleasant 
French work before me, JALythologie 
des Demotselles, calls Diana ‘“ goddess 
of the chase, daughter of Jupiter and La- 
tona, and sister of Apollo.” She is entitled 
in the heavens Luna, on the earth Diana, 
in the infernal regions Hecate and Proser- 
pine. But under all these cognomens, she 
is a stngle divinity, and so the poets entitle 
her “ the deified lady under three forms, and 
the triple Hecate.” 

Turning now to the second coin, behold 
the face of the soldier whose name is asso- 
ciated with the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, and of Jerusalem, their city and 
hope. This is the very celebrated coin, so 
interesting to Biblical historians, entitled 
Judea capta, from the attributions and le- 
gends upon its reverse. 

In some respects, Vespasian was one of the 
most remarkable of all the line of Roman rul- 
ers. Born A.D. 9, in the reign of Augustus, 
early left an orphan, his mother, who was a 
soldier’s daughter, urged him, against his 
will, to enter the army. This he did, as 


soon as he laid aside the /oga viridis, the 
garment worn by young men. For nearly 
40 years he was engaged in the stern, hard 
campaigning peculiar to the Roman service. 
He rose steadily through every grade of the 
army, tribunus militum, questor, aedile, 
pretor, legatus legionis (look at your class- 
ical dictionary, and when found, make a 
note on’t), and about the 2oth year, consul. 
He fought from the frozen regions of Britain 
to the torrid fields of Africa. In Thrace, in 
Germany, in Crete, in Cyrene, the armies of 
the empire learned to estimate him as the 
very best soldier of the age. He was greatly 
beloved by the soldiers; they petted him ; 
and they called him rude nick-names. At 
the report of his wound, at Jotapata, the army 
was infuriated with the spirit of revenge upon 
the Jews. After the death of Nero, whose 
four contestants solicited the aid of the 
army to become his successor, the prize was 





awarded to Vespasian as the strongest arm, 
clearest head, and most experienced of all 
the claimants. 
Look again at that rugged face. Vespa- 
sian is more than sixty years of age. The 
blasts of the Borean have puckered up those 
broad cheeks; the heat of Lybia has bronzed 
| those hard, dry features. That eye has seen 
_ death in all forms. By his command towns 
have been burnt up, with all their inhabit- 
ants. All nations have heard his voice. 

He has seen the eagles of Rome fly across 
the then known world. Those thin hairs, 
bound now with laurel, cover a brain that 
has known nothing since childhood but war 
and its circumstances. When sent to quell 
the outbreak in Judea, A.D. 65, he began 
in the north about 100 miles from Jerusalem, 
and destroyed all living things in his march 
southward. He burnt every town and vil- 
lage ; cut down the groves; cut down the 
fruit-trees ; sold into slavery what few of 
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the inhabitants escaped his sword, and 
turned a most fruitful land into a desert— 
the jackal, the wolf, the eagle, and the owl 
followed this march. When the unfortunate 
people of Tarichea, for instance, drew off in 
their boats upon the Lake of Galilee in hope 
to escape him, he built a fleet of boats and 
rafts in a few days—for a Roman legion had 
within itself all trades, all professions, all 
supplies for warfare by land or sea—followed 
the wretched people into the Lake and slew 
them until Jordan ran blood and corpses in 
all its course to the Dead Sea—until the 
nightingales ceased their songs and fled 
their oleander resorts, driven by the intoler- 
able stench. Oh, the career of a Roman 
warrior ! 

Here then you see the soldier, no more 
cruel than any other soldier of his allegi- 
ance. The artillerist who to-day opens by 
word of command upon the ranks of the 
enemy, feels as little compunction, as little 
moral responsibility for the deaths and 
wounds inflicted by his missiles as Vespasian 
did when he broke the defences of a rebelli- 
ous city with his battering rams, and gave 
the people to the license of his soldiers. His 
theory was that “to Rome belongs all the 
world, and every arm raised to weaken 
Rome, is fore-doomed by the eternal gods 
to destruction !” 

Look at him. Is there any gentleness in 
that stern, yet not ill-natured face, any like- 
lihood of its softening into humanity when 
the engines are set, the besiegers in their 
places, the trumpeter at his post, the eagles of 
the legions fluttering with impatience for the 
assault, and all waiting only the word of com- 
mand from himself—will he hesitate at the 
thought of the death, the outrage, the plunder, 
the burning, the shrieks that will presently 
pierce the blue sky of Palestine? Will any 
vision of the desolation to come over this 
prosperous, happy city, delay his signal fora 
moment? Not foramoment! The general 
speaks ; the army who hear, know well that 
Vespasian times his orders to the moment. 
The trumpeter blows the well-known blast ; 
the eagles fly; the advance-guard, strong 
in the hope of plunder, lust, and revenge, 
mount the breaches ;. the whole army moves 
as one man. A few hours more, and that 
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placid face is conning over his maps prepara- 


tory to the next movement while the lately 
joyous city lies—“ heaps upon heaps—heaps 
upon heaps!” 

Some reader may ask me to read the 
inscription. It is this (abbreviated) IMP. 
CAES. VESPASIAN AVG. COS. IIL 
Supplying omissions, it reads; Imperator 
Czsar Vespasianus Augustus Consul 3; 
(translated), “The Emperor Czsar Vespa- 
sian, Augustus, Consul the 3d time.” This 
gives the exact date, A.D. 71, for this is one 
of the methods by which we date ancient 
coins, as they never have figures upon them 
like those of modern mintage. 

The attributions on the other side of the 
coin (called the reverse) are the palm tree, 
emblem of the fruitfulness of Judea before 
the destroying armies of Rome had made it 
a desert. Observe the luxuriance of its foli- 
age and the fruit (dates) which it produces. 
Beneath and at the base of the tree, is a pile 
of Roman shields, a helmet and other mili- 
tary pieces, upon which is sitting “the 
daughter of Zion,”’ the emblematic mourner 
of Judea, most appropriately fixed in a Jose 
of grief. Could anything be more express- 
ive? Observe the right hand supporting 
the heavy, aching head. Can anything be 
more natural? See the left hand in an 
abandon of ,helplessness. What thoughts 
may be supposed to possess the soul of that 
wretched mourner whose misery, struck 
upon Roman coins by millions of millions, 
for 26 years, gave zest to the licentious wit 
of the camp and added pride to the haughty 
Roman who had but one article of faith 
stronger than all others, viz., that “ Rome 
must subdue and possess the whole world !” 

The legend, IVDEA CAPTA, signifies: 
“Judea Vanquished.” S.C. stand for Sen- 
atus Consulto, “by decree of the Senate.” 
The coin itself, of which there are specimens 
in all good collections in Europe and Amer- 
ica, is of bronze, the size of the engraving. 
—ROBERT Morris, LL.D., Secretary Am. 
Assoc. of Numismatists. 

AN AMERICAN BOTANIST is to be sent to 
the Philippine Islands to report on the flora 
of the interior, and the nature and extent of 
the forests, 
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CRITICISM AND THE CRITIC. 


BD artechaaae may be promulgated in at least 

two ways. It may be stated definitely 
and distinctly, or what is advanced as truth 
may be controverted and proved to be 
erroneous. This method, however, would 
not in all cases establish the truth, but in 
many instances it would be quite sufficient, 
even without explanation, to indicate true 
ideas, or the direction in which they might 
be found. It is self-evident, that if either 
the sun or the earth moves, and one revolves 
round the other, that other must necessarily 
be stationary if either be stationary. In this 
instance, therefore, when the ancients main- 
tained that the earth did not move, those 
who asserted that it did, advanced the truth. 
It is, then, in some cases, sufficient to deny 
a proposition in order to proclaim a fact, or 
totellthetruth. But if it be said that a cer- 
tain color is blue, and the statement is in- 
correct, to simply deny it would not apply 
the right name. So that the denial of an 
erroneous statement does not always estab- 


lish its opposite, even with respect to physi- 
cal objects. But when we pass from the 
region of natural things and qualities to 
contemplate moral questions, feelings, senti- 
ments, and ideas, the task of declaring what 
is truth, and what is not, becomes much 


more difficult and perplexing. It is to these 
departments we shall endeavor to concen- 
trate our attention, and speak of the nature 
of criticism, and the qualifications of a good, 
reliable critic, regarding those aspects of 
learning particularly which fall under the de- 
nomination of literature, with which all per- 
sons of good education and attainments are 
supposed to have more or less acquaintance. 

It will be generally admitted that criti- 
cism is by no means of small utility to any 
class of readers, whether they read for simple 
amusement or for information. Its value, 
however, is more obvious to those who are 
Studying to increase their knowledge and 
improve their minds. But it is especially 
useful to those who, to a love of learning for 
its own sake, unite the desire of arriving at 
sound conclusions upon those questions of a 
métal nature and speculative character, 
which have for ages been stimulating the 





most thoughtful minds to lofty exertion. The 
value of criticism will be quickly acknowl- 
edged by all who can take a retrospect of 
their lives, and recall in how many ways 
they have had to cast aside and reject much 
of what was read and believed in their 
younger days; and it is no very easy accom- 
plishment when once the mind has been re- 
posing in fancied security, to find, upon fur- 
ther acquaintance with a subject, that we 
have been mistaken and imbibed ideas which 
must be laid in the grave of the past, and 
buried out of sight. The pruning knife of 
criticism, if we had been so fortunate as to 
have come in contact with it, might have 
saved us from the labor of cultivating many 
intellectual weeds which have only been in- 
cumbering valuable territory. 

The fact appears to be, that there is far 
too little of honest criticism at the present 
day; and if there were more, probably a 
great deal that now passes current for sound 
sense and genuine mental nourishment would 
be collected as refuse, and burned as stubble. 

Criticism is useful, because it exhibits, or 
should exhibit, both sides of a question; and 
this is one of the methods we all ought to 
adopt in order to arrive at a comprehensive 
understanding of a subject ; for is it not true 
that the person who only studies one side ot 
a case, and knows that side, really knows 
less of it than if he studied the opposite as 
well as his own? Criticism is useful and 
essential when its object is, as it should be, 
to point out defects, and at the same time 
to unfold the subjects presented, so as to 
give the reader every opportunity of seeing 
the supposed errors on one side and the 
corrections on the other. Lord Macaulay 
says, “If we can not set up truth, it is 
something to pull down error.” Even 
presuming that a criticism is worse than the 
subject-matter criticised, it will benefit the 
mind to be able to see the subject analyzed, 
so that a person can. choose whichever 
view seems most consonant with his own 
tastes, wishes, and ideas. But where only 
one side is displayed, although that view 
may contain much truth, it may also be in- 
terspersed with much error. Criticism has 
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the tendency to produce care in composition, 
style, and matter. But it is with the materi- 
als more than the disposition of them that 
we are now concerned—the publishing of 
sentiments and ideas that are calculated and 
intended to enlighten the will, develop and 
train the understanding, and educate the 
feelings. This seems to us of a higher charac- 
ter than the diction, and of as much more im- 
portance as the individual is superior to his 
clothing, or a statue than the stone out of 
which the effigy is sculptured. 

If such be the nature, value, and tenden- 
cies of criticism, what are its duties; and 
the qualifications necessary to be possessed 
by the critic? The first and paramount 
consideration is, that the faculties need to 
be equably distributed in every region of the 
brain—the intellectual, moral, and basilar 
having even proportions—none deficient 
and none preponderating, so as to produce 
a bias unfavorable to the exercise of any 
of the faculties. 

If we could convey this simple proposition 
so as it would be received and practiced in 
every sphere of mental speculation, where 
positive and exact knowledge is unattainable, 
the science of mind would be the means of 
conveying one of the most momentous and 
enduring benefits to the human race, which 
we humbly venture to think have been re- 
vealed for ages. There are very few indi- 
viduals indeed who-do not think themselves 
competent to pronounce judgment upon the 
actions and ideas of their associates, and 
upon almost all matters and subjects within 
the circumference of their several intellectual 
range. The obvious fact is, that every one 
of any pretensions, whether eminent or ob- 
scure, considers himself a critic as far as he 
thinks he understands and knows. To any 
enlightened phrenologist this presumption 
is highly unreasonable, for how can a person 
expect to criticise intelligently those ques- 
tions, the accomplishment of which demands 
the exercise of powers, knowledge, and 
training, far surpassing the scope of his 
natural endowments to comprehend ? 

I have already said that a good critic 
needs to possess a harmonious development, 
but this, although the greatest qualification, 
the foundation, is not the only one, for his 





innate capacities can not perform their func- 
tions wisely without being enlightened and 
trained to those particular modes of activity 
which are an essential condition in the ful- 
filment of their destined existence and pro- 
gression. Want of harmony or diversity of 
mental gifts is the potent cause of dissent 
and difference of opinions, and this variety 
is the cause of the varied institutions 
throughout the world. 

Most men are unjust—although not wil- 
fully—in their animadversions and criticisms 
from the simple fact that in their own brains 
some of the organs are prominent and others 
deficient, and because they have neglected 
to study those matters which they presume 
to question. Had William Cobbett been 
aware of the principle insisted upon, that it 
is needful, in order to criticise the - ubstance 
of a composition, to have those organs in an 
available degree which were used to produce 
the composition itself, and had he practiced 
the principle, he could not conscientiously - 
have called Milton’s Paradise Lost trash and 
nonsense, for in Milton’s head the organ of 
Ideality is large, while in Cobbett’s it is small. 

Had John Stuart Mill been as well en- 
dowed in the region of the spiritual faculties 
as he was in the perceptive and reflective, 
he could not conscientiously have doubted 
the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. For 
if the great principle of harmony among the 
faculties be well sustained, it is not sufficient, 
nor is it necessary that one should possess 
logical acumen, however penetrating, to 
feel convinced of the existence of the Deity 
as the moral Governor of the world, and of 
a state of existence transcending this in 
beauty and sublimity. 

Besides an even development of the organs, 
the critic needs to be specially educated in 
those departments of literature upon which 
he would express an intelligent opinion, 
because no matter how vivacious the natu- 
ral forces may be, they are not endowed 
with innate knowledge, and require directing 
to their proper objects by legitimate means. 

The first and ultimate object of the critic 
should be to arrive at, and overtake, the truth, 
and to make it manifest, for its own intrinsic 
virtue, independently of every sordid consid- 
eration. To be conscientious in his criti- 
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cisms, and honest in his judgment, affected 
neither by the favor nor the frowns of his 
readers, will at least insure him against the 
stigma of being prejudiced. 

In addition to integrity in his aims, another 
powerful element in criticism is generosity 
toward an opponent, for though the critic 
may be a master of wit, sarcasm, and ridi- 
cule, these weapons, unless tempered with 
courtesy, modesty, and a kind spirit, will ul- 
timately repel the better class of minds, and 
defeat the critic’s own intentions; at all 
events, his prospect of success will sustain 
the shock of feelings, whose exhibition might 
have been more usefully employed. 

Criticism, however, should avoid person- 
ality as much as possible. But in all cases 
the sentiment of Benevolence should play a 
conspicuous part in the opposition, for it is 
impossible to separate ideas from some 
authors. By the exercise of charity toward 
those from whom we differ, even the most 
ardent opposition may receive candid con- 
sideration, and perhaps a welcome, whereas 
severity and discourtesy, although in com- 
pany with truth, often repel many who would 
have been inclined to attend to the other 
side of the question, if the same arguments 
had been advocated judiciously and in the 
spirit of gentleness. History supplies many 
examples of the fact, that where the critic 
endeavored to perform his duties faithfully, 
with the desire uppermost in his mind to 
elicit truth from error, without intending to 
wound the feelings of rivals, he correspond- 
ingly won the estimation of well-disposed 
people, even while they differed from him. 
The character and writings of Addison and 
Macaulay furnish striking corroborations of 
this assertion. 

Armed with the qualities and attributes 
we have enumerated, the critic may, and 
should, freely express his dissent without the 
fear of incurring the hostility of any one, at 
the same time inviting others to that liberty 
which he assumes, Notwithstanding so 
much has been said in favor of criticism, 
every enlightened phrenologist will under- 
stand that it requires a less endowment of 
talent to form a good critic, than it does to 
originate or discover subjects upon which to 
expend criticism and thought. A greater 





endowment was essential to find out the ele- 
ments of Euclid than is now requisite to 
comprehend them. In like manner the 
genius of Raphael was alone sufficient to 
produce the splendid creations of his intel- 
lect, while a moderate endowment of the 
faculties that devise works of art, are ade- 
quate to compare those masterpieces with 
later productions, and a person who could 
not imitate Raphael in any successful degree, 
might, #y studying the productions of his 
brush, eventually become a very good and 
reliable critic of painting. There are many 
musical critics who can not compose. And 
not a few talented stage critics who never 
wrote a play. ‘THOMAS TURNER. 
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SAVE AND HAveE; or, WASTE AND 
WANT.—Either man must be content with 
poverty all his life, or else be willing to deny 
himself some luxuries, and save, to lay the 
base of independence in the future. But if 
aman defies the future, and spends all he 
earns (whether his earnings be one dollar 
or ten dollars every day), let him look for 
lean and hungry want at some future time— 
for it will surely come, no matter what he 
thinks. To save is absolutely the only way 
to get a solid fortune; there is no other 
certain mode. Those who shut their eyes 
and ears to these plain facts will be forever 
poor, and for their obstinate rejection of 
truth, mayhap will die in rags and filth. 
Let them so die, and thank themselves. 
But no! They take a sort of recompense 
in cursing fortune. Great waste of breath. 
They might as well curse the mountains and 
eternal hills. For I can tell them fortune 
does not give away real and substantial 
goods. She sells them to thé highest bid- 
der, to the hardest and wisest worker for 
the boon. Men never make so fatal a mis- 


take as when they think themselves creat- 
ures of fate; ‘tis the sheerest folly in the 
world. Every man may make or mar his 
life, whichever he may choose. Fortune is 
for those who by diligence, honesty, frugal- 
ity, place themselves in a position to grasp 
hold of fortune when it appears in view. 
The best evidence of frugality is the five 
hundred dollars or more standing in your 
name at the savings bank. The best evi- 
dence of honesty consists in diligence and 
frugality. 
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H. B. BROWN, 


PRINCIPAL OF NORTHERN 

ASING our impressions upon the por- 
trait before us, we would attribute to 

him of whom it is said to be a good repre- 
sentation, three or four prominent charac- 
teristics, viz.: a quick and keen perception, 
a ready intuitive judgment, a strong, self- 
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INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL, 


a subject, his knowledge of it is readily 
available. He is not voluminous in the use 
of language, but definite, precise, and clear, 
with little lack, however, of grace and finish 
in phraseology. He believes in the authority 
and potency of facts, and expects them to 





reliant confidence in himself, an earnest, | be received with due respect for their im- 
incisive energy. portance. 

The quality of his organization is excel- He appreciates refinement and culture in 
lent, the temperaments being sufficiently a high degree, and that appreciation gene- 
harmonious to render the action of his | rally, expresses itself in whatever he un- 
faculties easy and effective. His memory | dertakes. So, too, he appreciates greatness 


is retentive, and in speaking of or discussing ' and nobility in motive, achievement, and 
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character, and has high personal aims. He 
is inclined to take the lead or control of 
operations; his strong will and self-reliant 
disposition prompt him to go forward and 
conquer success in the line which he has 
chosen. 

He has a good degree of organizing abil- 
ity, and his judgment of men rarely errs. 
He has that discernment which every good 
general has, with regard to the adaptation 
of circumstances to the object of a cam- 
paign; and where circumstances do not 
appear to be favorable, he would endeavor 
to bend them to his will. 

In manner, he is naturally refined and 
dignified; discreet in the choice of his 
friends ; affectionate and kind in his home 
relations, and genial in his bearing toward 
strangers. 

H. B. Brown was born at Mt. Vernon, 
Knox Co., Ohio, Oct. 6th, 1847. His par- 
entage combines Scotch and English ele- 
mentsy Living on a farm in boyhood, he 
was engaged in agricultural employment 
while out of school, until fifteen years of 
age. But nearly all his spare time was given 
to the reading and study of books. At fif- 
teen, he went to the High School, at Fre- 
mont, Ohio. Attended also one year at the 
University at Delaware, Ohio. By teaching 
in winter and working during vacation, he 
succeeded in acquiring a fair education, and 
was graduated at the Normal School, Leba- 
non, Ohio, in 1870. Taking a position in 
the North-Western Normal School, at Re- 
public, Ohio, he taught there for two years, 

In 1873, he conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a school, principally his own, which 
should be furnished with every facility and 
convenience necessary for the acquirement 
of a first-class education, and yet offer terms 
so low to students as to bring its advantages 
within the reach of all classes. 

With this idea in view, his attention was 
directed toward Valparaiso, Indiana, a city 
containing the building formerly used and 
known as the “ Valparaiso Male and Female 
College.” This city he visited on the 20th of 
June, 1873; the buildings were secured ; a 








circular stating the objects of the undertaking 
issued, and the school opened September 
16th following, with 35 students on the roll. 

Although, at the start, the Fates seemed 
unfavorable, yet there was no remission in 
the effort and energy which were given to 
the undertaking. 

The second term opened with 95 in at- 
tendance, Here was encouragement, and 
with renewed energy, preparations for the 
third term were made. An attendance of 
172 students was secured, and from that 
time the numbers constantly increased until 
the enrollment during the last term of the 
third year is 1,320 students, and constituting 
it the largest Normal School in the United 
States. 

To show how the expenses of tuition are 
brought within the reach of all applicants, it 
may not be out of place here to state that 
the price is but $8 per term, which includes 
admission to all the departments, Prepara- 
tory, Business, Teachers, Engineering, and 
Collegiate. Prof. Brown, as Principal, has 
charge of each department. He, together 
with his teachers, room in the same build- 
ing and dine at the same table with the 
students. 

Buildings have been erected and furnished 
at a cost exceeding $50,000, and as much 
more will be expended during the coming 
year. Aside from the new buildings, the 
old college building which was in readiness 
when the school opened, is a fine structure 
and valued at $45,000. No expense is 
spared in supplying everything that will in 
any way promote the interest of the stu- 
dents, and of the institution, and each one 
in attendance feels that the Principal will do 
all he can to enhance their intefests, and has 
entire confidence in his ability as a teacher 
and manager. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


Shadows o’er the valley straying, 
Serve the passing clouds to show ; 

Ripples o’er the surface playing, 
May reflect the depths below. 


Little acts show deeper feeling, 
Careless words the mind betray ; 
Thus are we ourselves revealing 
In the things we do and say. 
E. T. Buss. 
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EVERY MAN IS A VOLUME IF WE BUT KNOW HOW TO READ HIM. 


oo peta view men simply as moving 
objects, things of earth that afford 
but little scope to an inquiring mind. To 
the ignorant every man is a blank page, for 
they know not how to read him. There 
can be nothing in a subject to the mind that 
has never investigated it. The uncultiva- 
ted mind, failing to see the beauties of a 
subject, turns scornfully from the ocean of 
truth that lies concealed beneath the veil 
that may be easily lifted by the thoughtful. 
What is a man? As we gaze with steady 
eye over past ages and nations, what is it 
that gives beauty and interest to the scene? 
Though the rivers for thousands of years 
have borne their waters to the deep, and the 
ocean has rolled her crested waves from 
shore to shore, yet, how dull would be the 
picture could we not see man playing the 
many parts that the historian has recorded. 
We read of a Hannibal whose dauntless 
spirit and military skill brought him almost 
to the walls of Rome; of a Scipio who de- 
stroyed Carthage; of a Cesar before whose 
armies nations fell, and of a Napoleon at 
whose power all Europe trembled. Not 
alone on the battle-field do we find illustri- 
ous characters, but countless are the men 
who have appeared in the literary field. 
Burke shook the House of Commons and 
Webster the United States Senate by the 
power of eloquence. Cicero and Regulus 
centuries before them made their voices 
to be heard to the remotest bounds of the 
Roman empire. 

Leaving the men who have moved nations 
by their power of eloquence, we find our- 
selves in company with those men who waft 
us into the airy land of thought with their 
beautiful song. The lofty strains of Virgil 
carry us through the ethereal regions; or 
the poet at his will points us to the lower 
realms where Pluto dwells, and the mind wan- 
ders among gloomy shades. Sweet are the 
odes of Horace. Who does not like to pass 
leisure hours with Spenser, Cowper, or Ten- 
nyson? The historian and the essayist have 
greatly enriched their field. The name of 
Tacitus will never die. The writings of 





Bancroft will ever be inviting to the lovers 
of history. 

Of all the characters we have here men- 
tioned, each was but a man ; yet whocan say 
that such men were not volumes? The 
mind is overjoyed as it reads the inscrip- 
tions that have been carved on the monu- 
ments of Greece by the hand of man. The 
Egyptian sculptor has chiseled thoughts in 
the marble that men of to-day are busily 
deciphering. Four statues mark the types 
of mankind with which the Egyptian was 
acquainted. The skill of the Grecian sculp- 
tor has made statues which show by their 
appearance alone that they were modeled 
from great men. If you would find a hero, 
select a man whose appearance will com- 
pare with a bust of ancient heroes. Would 
you find a man of high, literary talents, se- 
lect a man whose head and physical appear- 
ance will compare with the bust of a Cicero 
or an Aristotle. 

Dismissing from our minds the realms of 
the past in which the soul is enraptured 
with the lives of men that no eye of to-day 
has ever seen, let us give our attention to 
the men that now give life and bustle to the 
busy world around us. A great fault ot 
many men of to-day is that they peruse too 
much the written page and give too little 
attention to the moving objects upon which 
the great pen of nature has written so much 
knowledge. If it be said that there are 
“tongues in the trees, sermons in stone, 
and books in the running brooks,” what 
may be said of man? © At first we are 
struck by the different races of man. Black 
skin, woolly hair, compressed, elongated skull, 
are the marks by which we read of a race 
that long dwelt under Africa’s burning sun- 
We read in him the reign of ignorance and 
barbarism. An olive complexion, broad, 
and all but beardless face, and square skull, 
tell of a race that inhabited eastern Asia, 
and of the savage of North America. A 
tribe of men springs up in Western Asia ; 
from them a wave spreads to the remotest 
bounds of Europe—it even reaches Ameri- 
ca’s inviting shores. Borne along as it were 
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by the mighty wind, it now sways the scep- 
tre over the known world. Observe the 
man with fair skin, oval face, full brow, and 
rounded skull, and you have an example of 
the type called the Caucasian. Though we, 
whose lives are but a span, may not be able 
to visit every nation and clime to mark the 
peculiarity of races, yet every variety of 
character is presented to us in our daily 
walks, and he who carefully studies those 
around him will know more about men than 
he who carelessly travels over the .known 
world. 

The close eye of observation traces the 
motives and interests that prompt men con- 
stantly forward, and notices the different 
manifestations displayed in each man’s in- 
tentions and acts. 

The end for which man was created now 
suggests itself to the mind; life becomes a 
problem; and, as we penetrate into each 

. man’s affairs, we discover on every hand 
the new complications and new solutions of 
the problem. No man is a blank; Time 
hurls him into the battle of life, and he 
must fight or perish. According to the 


great plan of civilization, a thousand vo- 
cations are opened up and each man flies to 


the post he is to fill. So great is the variety 
of men, that the benevolent Creator has left 
open to the inquiring mind a field for con- 
stant research. One man we find proud, 
another humble. The generous man has 
strangers sitting at his table; the house of 
the selfish appears barren and desolate. 
The cunning are seen baffling the artless; 
the reasoner swaying the weak- minded. 
The idealist displays his love forthe beau- 
tiful; he soars to unknown worlds on the 
wings of poetry and fiction; or, with the 
painter’s brush, paints the scenes that dance 
before his mind’s eye. We see the practical 
meeting the stern realities of life; men who 
view things as they are, not as they seem. 
Jokes and laughter make the world a para- 
dise for the humorous and witty, who are 
courted by many; but, in solitude, such 
persons murmur. The sedate finds beauty 
and sublimity in silent thought. The 
worlds above, rolling in silent grandeur, 
have a language that excites the noblest 
emotions of his soul. All nature, silent in 








her workings, possesses for him untold pleas- 
ures. The gentle voice of the mild-tem- 
pered may be heard calming the harsh voice 
of the passionate. 

But, after we have learned the ruling pas- 
sions and dispositions of our associates, 
have we then completed each volume? By 
no means. Has not the anatomist written 
volumes on the complicated structure of the 
human body? Add to this the pages that 
the mental philosopher has written in refer- 
ence to the human mind, Combining mind 
and body, we have man. What a volumin- 
ous work is here! While the Creator has 
given to some men the ability to plan, he 
has given to others the power to execute. 
So men are wisely adapted to all the voca- 
tions of life. That we may act most suc- 
cessfully among men, we must know them. 
We may use some as the instruments for 
accomplishing our purposes; others may 
treacherously baffle our designs. The ques- 
tion now arises, How shall we acquaint our- 
selves with men? It may be said, by our 
actual dealings with them. But, fortu- 
nately, there is that in the man’s very person 
by which we may not only determine his 
strength of mind or body, but, to a great 
extent, may determine his character and 
disposition. That mind and body influence 
each other, and that there is thus a close 
connection between them, can not be denied. 
The body, as a whole system, has within it 
several subordinate systems, viz.: the nerv- 
ous, the muscular, and digestive organiza- 
tions. The vitality and energy that give 
special control to any one of these systems 
will mark its effect in the whole organiza- 
tion. By this means we are enabled to di- 
vide men into general classes, each class 
being determined by what we term a tem- 
perament. Where the nervous system is 
made pre-eminently vigorous, we have the 
mental temperament. With a vigorous 
digestive organization, we have the vital 
temperament. A strong muscular sys- 
tem gives the motive. Each tempera 
ment casts its influence on the mind 
and greatly determines traits and habits 
of life. 

Though temperaments have their influ- 
ence, the countenance and general shape of 
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the head has much to do with the man. | 
Does the brutal murderer have a head 
formed like a man of high moral qualities? | 
Some laugh at the idea of determining a | 
man’s character or mental power by the size 
and shape of the head combined with the 
prevailing temperament of the man. But 
where is the man that can look at the head 
of an idiot and judge him to be a man of 
intellectual powers? I ask noi others to | 


believe what I say in regard to this matter, | 


but I urge them to study the disposition and 
mental powers of those around them, de- 
termine the temperament of the person, 
note the size and shape of the head, and 
see if there is not an index for reading a 
man. Much may be judged from a man’s 
countenance. Certain habits of mind make 
their impressions on the countenance, In 
each man’s countenance are characters that 
indicate the spirit that rules within. We may 
learn something of a man even in his walk 
and the carriage of his body. It is said that 





if you would think as some other man, en- 


deavor to give a like expression to your 
countenance. 

The eye is full of meaning. Some eycs 
repel, others are oppressive; some give 
no admission, others appear as deep, 
liquid wells. Look some men directly 
in the eye and you can almost see the 
word thief in it. Napoleon is said to have 


selected his officers with reference to their 


noses. “I choose a man,” he says, “pro- 
vided his education has been suitable, with 
a long nose; and, in my observations, I 
have almost invariably found a long nose 
and a long head together.” That each man 
is a volume has been proven, and that we 
may read each volume, the student of hu- 
man nature can not deny. In every man’s 
actions the clear eye of the wise will per- 
ceive important lessons. And, while the 
personal appearance may aid us in detecting 
character, let us rather know men by their 
deeds. — Oration of M. T. Shiel at the 
Commencement of the North Indiana Nor- 
mal School, 1876. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE FAMILY. 


EDUCATION COMPLICATED, 


HE errors in the method of educa- 

tion, and the impediments which 
stand in the way of properly calling out 
the faculties, being understood and re- 
moved, we shall then be ready for the! 
proper method of bringing each mind 
forward according to its best capaci- 
ties. 

To rpucate is to draw out, to call 
forth, or lead the faculties of the mind 
toward proper subjects and objects ac- 
cording to the normal qualities and pe- 
culiarities. To train a faculty is to 
guide, control, and regulate its action, 
until that action becomes habitual. As 
no two minds are alike in organic con- 
stitution, and in the relative strength of 
the different faculties and propensities, 
the subject of education is really very 





complicated, and the more there is to a 
character, the more high-toned and in- 
tense are the faculties; and the more 
complicated is the being of the individ- 
ual, the more refined and nice the pro- 
cess of education must be to do justice 
to that mental constitution. 

As we have before intimated, mental 
philosophers, previous to the discovery 
of phrenology, admitted a few general 
powers, trying to derive from them, in 
their method of thinking, all the par- 
ticular manifestations. Many of them 
considered the intellect as the cause of 
the feelings. They accordingly confined 
their efforts in the way of education, to 
the intellect or understanding, and did 
not think of cultivating or educating 
the feelings. 
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CORRECT PHILOSOPHY OF MIND ESSENTIAL. 
Of course the first thing to be done 
in the direction of a correct system of 
education is to ascertain the primitive 
powers of the mind, and, as these pow- 
ers exist independently of each other, 
even as eye-sight and hearing are dis- 
tinct from each other, each mental fac- 
ulty must be exercised for itself. A 
man does not obtain strength of muscle 
by witnessing the exercises of athletes, 
or by reading treatises on muscular mo- 
tion, but every muscle must be exercised 
for itself. Every mental faculty is under 
a similar law; each mental organ grows 
by proper exercise, and becomes strong 
by use, and its motion, or power, or 
function, becomes facile and easy in 
proportion as it is trained under the 
right rules of action. Dancing, fencing, 
military drill, mechanical or artistic ef- 
fort, have to be learned or acquired by 
practice, and music is subject to the 


same law. So the faculty for geography, 


for figures, or for wing, must be 
exercised for itself respectively; but the 
best way to exercise the faculty of num- 
ber, or calculation, for example, is to 
show the real objects; and he who plan- 
ned the calculating board, with balls to 
slip on wires, so that the child could see 
three in one row and four in another, 
was a benefactor. To say three and 
four are seven is very abstract, but let 
the child see three in one row and four 
in another row, and count them, and he 
soon learns to estimate them by quanti- 
ty of numbers, or quantity of things. 
OLD WAY OF STUDYING GEOGRAPHY. 
Within the present century there was 
a time when no school atlases existed, 
and long descriptive paragraphs had to 
be committed to memory. We remem- 
ber one, the question being: “ How is 
the Ohio River formed?” The answer 
was quite lengthy, but this is its sub. 
stance: “The Ohio River is formed by 





the junction of the Alleghany and Mo- 
nongahela Rivers. The first rises in the 
mountainous districts of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and runs two hundred 
miles in a south-westerly direction to 
Pittsburgh. The Monongahela River 
rises in the mountainous districts of 
Western Virginia, and runs north-west- 
erly nearly two hundred miles, forming 
a junction with the Alleghany.” Teach- 
ers and pupils will laugh at such a 
clumsy method of studying geography, 
when they have only to look at the map 
and see the branched river called Alle- 
ghany, rising in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and the Monongahela rising in 
another portion of the same mountain 
range, and flowing together to consti- 
tute the Ohio River, at Pittsburgh ; and 
in order to know where the Ohio goes to, 
he is not obliged to learn out of a book 
with no map to give him the fact, that 
“the Ohio River thus formed flows in a 
south-westerly direction many hundred 
miles, and empties into the Mississippi 
River.” Suppose a man were to write 
such descriptions of the rivers of Afri 
ca, would we not hunger to have him 
state the latitude and longitude where 
such a river was flowing? Would we 
not take our atlases, which represent 
the unexplored regions, and trace out 
the river with a pencil on the blank field 
of the map, and have something we 
could look at, and thus exercise our fac- 
ulties of Individuality, Form, and Size, 
as well as Language ? 
PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Pupils are now permitted or required 
to draw maps. This brings into use, 
besides the faculties named, that of 
Constructiveness. If geography can be 
studied better by having a picture of the 
thing described, in the nature of a map, 
why should we not, in like manner, con- 
trive artificial signs for other ideas, or 
perceptions? Children learn to read 
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words and repeat them like mere par- 
rots, without understanding their mean- 
ing. We desire, first, to excite percep- 
tion, then sensation, if we can, and then 
indicate them by particular signs. 
With what delight does a child look at 
a picture book! He has seen a cat, and 
we have seen a picture of acat in the 
book; we show him the three letters 
which form the word cat 4nd he looks 
at it and sees the difference between 
c-a-t and m-a-t. He knows the differ- 
ence between “cat” and “mat” in re- 
ality. If he can be shown the mat and 
the word that represents it, he will 
quickly learn to associate the word in its 
form as well as sound, with the thing, 
even before he has learned the names of 
the letters. The whole system of object- 
teaching is based on an exercise of the 
perceptive faculties by showing the 
picture of the thing talked about. For 
instance, give a child, say six years old, 
the word Hexagon, and what idea does 
it communicate to him? He learns the 
letters and how to pronounce them, but 
the word and the sound have no mean- 
ing tohim. But if we put a hexagon 
before him—a form with its six sides— 
and an octagon with its eight sides, or 
the pentagon with its five sides, he can 
be taught by their shape alone the dif- 
ference; and if the names hexagon, oc- 
tagon, and pentagon are explained to 
him, that one means a six-sided, another 
an eight-sided object, and the other a 
five-sided one, he never will forget that, 
and it becomes to him a technicality for 
life, as distinct, and as clear and fixed as 
the name “ chair” or “horse.” 
EFFORTS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

Efforts have been made in the right 
direction often, but not always with the 
right philosophy; consequently, the 
actors, or inventors, have mixed a great 
deal of chaff with the wheat. We say 
there have been efforts for the construc- 
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‘tion of books in harmony with this 


philosophical and progressive system of 
education, to depict an article which is 
the subject of study, if it is not other- 
wise easily understood by the pupil. 
But a child will learn to spell e-g-g a 
great deal quicker if the picture of an 
egg be above the word, for then the one 
will suggest the other by some subtle 
alchemy of the mind, by their associa- 
tion and impression. The old peripa- 
tetic philosophers who used to travel 
with their disciples through fields and 
forests, by streams and seas, were fol- 
lowing nature more wisely, perhaps, 
than many an educator who is quartered 
with his pupils in a majestic pile of ar- 
chitecture called an academy. How 
many people complain of the expense of 
museums of geology, chemistry, miner- 
alogy, entomology, natural history, or 
anatomy! There is many a farmer who 
intends to educate his son, who will 


look through these great museums and 


wonder what on earth can be learned 
from so many bits of stone, so many 
shells, and fish-bones, and stuffed birds, 
so many bugs*and insects, so many 
skeletons and anatomical preparations 
of the human system ! 

Of course objects in respect to which 
pupils are to be educated, must more or 
less depend upon what is to be their 
future career of life; but since all per- 
sons ought to be educated in reference 
to that which necessarily comes in im- 
mediate contact with them, there are a 
multiplicity of objects which have form, 
weight, color, measure, quality, that 
may be studied, and in their study the 
pupil learns the name, something of the 
history, origin, and uses of the thing, 
and he also learns the quality, that is to 
say, the thing itself. We learn to spell 
thousands of words and the words are 
as abstract and meaningless as the names 
of the Chinese people are to us. We 
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remember when the word ichthyology 
was a poser for spelling, and the one who 
having the most of the rhythmic faculty 
that remembers mere sounds, and, per- 
haps, the most of Individuality and 
Form to remember the queer combina- 
tion of letters, would “spell the rest 
down.” Ido not know how many years 
elapsed after I mastered the spelling of 
the word with certainty before I learned 
the meaning of the word ichthyology. 
The word phthisic and a few more of 
those meaningful words without any 
meaning, were test words, but the mean- 
ing of them was never vouchsafed. 
We had in Webster’s Spelling-Book a 
few pages of words which had a defini- 
tion of their meaning, commencing, 
“ Ail, to be troubled ; Ale, malt liquor;” 
and it was to the pupils the most inter- 
esting lesson in the book. Thus pupils 
spend the best part of their life in 
learning to spell words, in great part, 
without learning their meaning, and 
though our method of spelling in Eng- 
lish is creoked and difficult to the last 
degree, and unfortunately without any 
law or analogy, even the English lan- 
guage could be mastered if all the words 
that could be represented by a symbol 
could have such symbol related to the 
word itself. If there could be a little 
fish, and the crooked word ichthyology 


was understood to mean the science of 
fishes, there would be some sense in 
trying to learn to spell it; but take the 
great number of words that could be 
represented to the child’s eye, such as 
cat, dog, fence, house, horse, ox, well, 
river, rock, key, as well as articles with 
specific form, like parallelogram, trian- 
gle, right-angled triangle, equilateral tri- 
angle, and pupils would learn about them 
very easily. These are abstract ideas 
which require a string of hard words to 
explain them; but if the teacher who 
can draw on the black-board rapidly, or 
can have printed charts, to be handled 
as a lecturer handles his illustrations, 
which could be made and afforded 





cheaply if demanded in Jarge amounts, 
for all schools, we would like to see the 
effect of educating the perceptive facul- 
ties by means of these things, and the 
training of Language, Tune, and Event- 
uality, to remember the names before 
the children had learned to spell even 
one of the words expressive of the 
— exhibited. 

e think a system of education could 
be established, embracing suggestions 
from all methods that have been felt 
after and found, by means of which the 
observing faculties could be called out 
in a manner that would astonish teach- 
ers. We would like to see a class of 
pupils trained to spell the names of 
articles when presented, the name being 
pronounced, and then let the pupil spell 
it, without ever having learned the let- 
ters, spelling by sound only. 

SPELLING A DRUDGERY. 


There is, doubtless, to-day more time 
spent in trying to learn to read and 
spell, than there is devoted to all other 
branches in the common schools ; or, 
we may say, to learn to read and spell 
well would require as much study as is 
bestowed upon-all the other branches. 
Unfortunately for the English-speaking 
world, our language is defective, be- 
cause it lacks the phonetic element. 
But few words are spelled as they are 
pronounced. Some languages, the Ger- 
man, for instance, require the pupil only 
to learn the letters and the sounds of 
the letters, and then he can spell any 
word in the language, and pronounce 
any word he sees, with three or four 
exceptions. But when we look at our 
English language, which is made up of 
the odds and ends of many languages, 
we find that the sounds of the letters 
have very little to do with the spelling 
or with the pronunciation. If we take 
the words through, though, cough, tough, 
plough, hiccough, we see what a variety 
of sounds come from the letters 0 u g h. 
These four letters are seen to spell oo, 
0, awe, u, ou, uf. 

PHONETIC SPELLING. 


We ought to have a character that 
shall represent each sound in the lan- 
guage, and it should not represent any 
other sound. Then learning the alpha- 
bet would be learning to spell, and 
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learning to spell would be learning to 
pronounce, and that would be learning 
to read. Some people never learn to 
spell. It does not belong to their men- 
tal constitutions to remember how to 
— and they may be good scholars in 

other respects. Some will take to 

lling and be very skillful in it, but 
they will not be sound or strong in any 
other department—these differences, of 
course, depending upon the peculiar 
mental development. If we could have 
a phonetic system of language, and then 
object-teaching in connection with words 
and names, we could simplify education 
wonderfully. Then pupils could under- 
stand the meaning of the words they 
use, and words would then become to 
them ideas. Words —_ be — 
ered simply as signs of ideas, and ideas 
should “4 had first, and the words after- 
wards. Then pupils could comprehend 
the word, and the idea suggesting it. 
The familiar object—clock or horse, 
boot or hat—does not require special 
thought to suggest the name. The 
thing imparts the idea, and the name 
then comes easily. 


MIXED IDEAS. 


When we have progressed with pupils 
through a series of simple things, ob- 
jects, with their forms and character. 
istics, and they get the name of each, 
and the way to spell it, we may rise 
above tangible things and proceed to 
the realm of feeling, or emotion, recall- 
ing the sensation which they have expe- 
rienced, such as hunger, thirst, warmth, 
cold, fear, anger, kindness, and other 
emotions. Let these sentiments or con- 
ditions be fully understood, and the 
word which expresses that condition 
be presented and pronounced ; and let 
the pupils scan the letters which con- 
stitute the word cold, and think of the 
sensation, and the whole lesson as re- 
spects that sensation, and the word 
which expresses it is before him. 

SENTIMENTS SUPERIOR TO SENSATIONS. 

We may rise higher than that. We 
may speak to pupils not merely of bod- 
ily feelings, but of mental conditions, 
such as pride, ambition, affec- 
tion, hatred; and the teacher should 
know what the natural language of these 





emotions are, and he will not speak 
of gentleness or gorge with an 
abrupt and harsh tone of voice, or 
frowning features, because that would 
instantly excite in his observing pupil a 
feeling of anger and repulsiveness, 
which would be educating his pupils 
contrary to the text of the lesson. 
Mutes, who never hear the tones of 
voice, watch the gesture and expression, 
and thus get the idea from the teacher 
very clearly. 
ALL FACULTIES BROUGHT UNDER CULTURE. 
Since a t portion of the time of 
each year is devoted to receiving in- 
struction, and as an education, so called, 
ires many, many years to compass 
it, every facility which mental science 
furnishes should be adopted in order to 
cultivate the perceptive or knowing 
faculties, and awaken and train all the 
emotional elements in such a manner 
that the child is all-alive to the just 
impressions which it is the design of 
the teacher to make. It is easy to un- 
derstand that if the teacher wishes to 
excite his pupils to laughter and mirth, 
he puts on a pleasant, smiling counte- 
nance, before he commences to tell a 
mirthful story, and a hundred smiling 
eyes are on him. Attention,* intense 


. |and pleasurable, is shown in every face, 


and he does not then have to say things 
that are very y in order to excite 


the emotion he wishes. The same is 
true in regard to justice, mercy, fear, 
love, and hatred. In this way the moral, 
social, executive, and intellectual facul- 
ties may all be called into action harmo- 
niously, or consecutively, as may be de- 
sired, and an impression, pleasurable, 
but vivid and lasting, may be made. 

Every faculty is possessed by each 
individual who has a sane mind, in 
greater or less degree, and each 7 
may be combined in connection wi 
other faculties. If children are trained 
by an appeal to the different intellectual 
faculties, and then in such a way that 
two or more faculties are called into 
harmonious action, the mind is trained 
to become automatic or suggestive. 
One emotion awakens another—one fact 
excites a train of facts. 

Netson Sizer. 
(To be continued.) 
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DARIUS H. 


8 lanes gentlemen possesses a large head 
and an active brain. The mental tem- 


perament predominates, thereby indicating 
a tendency to literature and art rather 
than to the realm of a more physical life, 
like navigation, railroading, farming, or lum- 
bering. He has a theoretical cast of intel- 
lect combined with imagination. He would 
make a good critic in most of the depart- 





PINGREY. 


ments of art criticism. His Language is 
amply developed, furnishing the basis for 
freedom and copiousness of expression. If 
a speaker, he would show a great deal of 
fullness and volubility.. As a writer the same 
trait would appear, but probably in a less 
degree. 

He appears to have large Mirthfulness, 
which gives to his thought a racy, spicy 
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turn, a relish for wit and humor, a tendency 


to show up things in a facetious light, and. 
to recognize all the shades of humor. He 
has large Imitation, and would have taken a 
good place in the histrionic profession. 

He has an amiable spirit, Benevolence 
being decidedly large, and giving great 
height from the line of the eyes to the front 
part of the top-head which‘is covered by the 
hair. He is generous, liberal, kindly dis- 
posed, and, though he seems to possess 
rather large Acquisitiveness, and a desire, 
therefore, to preside over his financial inter- 
ests with wisdom and prudence, he would 
show generous impulses in a thousand ways 
where gifts of money are not expected. 

He has strong Faith, trusts in the future, 
believes in great possibilities, and likes to 
contemplate and mentally shape the ulti- 
mate of a nation like ours or of a realm of 
improvement as it advances toward perfec- 
tion. Hence, he is inclined to magnify and 
illuminate that which he treats. He has a 
special tendency to be agreeable and gra- 
cious, and usually finds a ready entrance to 
the confidence and regard of people. If he 
were a salesman, people would like to trade 
with him because he is inclined to mingle a 
mellow kindliness of manner with business 
transactions. 

His Cautiousness appears to be large— 
the head being wide, according to our por- 
trait, upward and backward over the ear, 
We judge that he is ambitious, fond of 
praise, anxious to rank well, sensitive about 
his reputation and honor; but his Self-es- 
teem and Firmness do not appear to be 
remarkably large. He has more Combat- 
iveness than dignity; more power to work 
his way in life by using his forces in enter- 
prises than to command respect by a calm, 
self-poised bearing. 

He is strongly social, genial, friendly, and 
well calculated to be popular. His Con- 





structiveness is sufficient to make him at 
ease in mechanical matters, and to give him 
a tendency toward invention. 

His Self-esteem and Firmness, we think, 
might be increased, and thus add strength 
to his character; or, his Approbativeness 
and Cautiousness might be modified, which 
would lessen the need for more Self-esteem 
and Firmness. The first course seems to 
us the better, as we prefer to level up 
rather than to level down, to develop weak 
or moderate-sized organs rather than to re- 
duce those of leading influence. 

Darius Harlan Pingrey was born in An- 
dover, New York, April 23,1841. He is the 
sixth of a family of seven children. His 
parents have a long-descended ancestry, 
and are now living in Andover on a farm. 
His father was thrown upon his own re- 
sources at the early age of thirteen, and is 
regarded as a man of great energy and up- 
rightness. 

The subject of this sketch was brought 
up on the farm and knows what the agricul- 
turist has todo. His parents, appreciative 
of mental culture, gave all their children a 
good English education. Darius, however, 
was thought worthy of a more extended 
training and for college, which he entered 
at seventeen. Though his father assisted 
him financially to prosecute his studies, yet 
he was obliged to do something toward 
completing the course, and so he taught 
school in the winter and worked on the 
farm during the summer vacations. While 
working on the farm he learned phonog- 
raphy at night, and, when teaching, he 
found time to pursue some of the studies in 
the course and to keep up with his class. 
He was graduated in 1863, and soon after 
was invited to take charge of an academy 
in Pennsylvania, a position he filled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. As no 
opening or field for advancement was pre- 
sented by this position, he resigned it at the 
end of a year and went to a business col- 
lege in Binghamton, New York. While in 
that city he became acquainted with the 
late Daniel S. Dickinson, who took a very 
warm interest in him and gave him the 
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benefit of his powerful influence in various 
ways. On leaving the commercial institute, 
young Pingrey was called to the position of 
head teacher in a business college at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, and remained therein 
until appointed an official reporter to the 
Pennsylvania Senate in 1866. This place he 
held but a short time, as Messrs: Bryant & 
Stratton offered him the place of principal 
to their Harrisburg College under a local 
proprietor. While here he issued a book 
entitled “ The Practical Calculator, design- 
ed for Business Men.” This volume met 
with a ready sale and was much valued. 
The finances of this college becoming 
somewhat deranged, the proprietor was 
ebliged to sell his interest, and Mr, Pingrey 
then went to Washington, D. C., taking 
with him a testimonial signed by such men 
as Governor Curtin, Eli Slifer, then Secre- 
tary of State, and others, In Washington 
he found employment as a reporter to the 
Senate. He went to work at the close of a 


Congressional term when the reporters had 
to labor sixteen hours a day, Sunday not 


excepted, to complete their transcripts of 
the proceedings. This strain soon told on 
his physical strength. The alternative was 
set before him by advisers: “Stimulate, or 
give up your situation.” The teachings of 
his youth, the dictates of his conscience, 
and the promptings of Reason said “Re- 
sign,” and he did so at the sacrifice of a 
part of his salary. Then he traveled to the 
West, and reached Illinois in the early sum- 
mer of 1867, where he was engaged as prin- 
cipal of Farmington City schools. He 
taught in Illinois until last May. His repu- 
tation as a teacher stands high, and he is 
known also by his writings on educational 
subjects. His tact and talent in conducting 
a school is considered first-class. His rule 
is gentle, aiming to treat his pupils as ladies 
and gentlemen, and avoiding favoritism. 
While teaching, he found much time 
to write for the press, and has written for 
some of the leading periodicals of the coun- 
try, his subjects chiefly pertaining to de- 
partments of political economy. Some 
of his articles published in the Rural 
New-Yorker and Prairie Farmer have 
attracted more than local attention, He 





has been a paid contributor to papers pub- 
lished in Salem, Oregon, Omaha, Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
New York. An article of his appeared in 
the Chicago Jnter- Ocean last winter, in 
which he stated that the public schools 
of the country were not in danger so much 
from the Roman Catholics as from the poli- 
ticians who try to make political capital in 
their relations to them. 

In 1874, the late editor of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, to which he has been a 
contributor, in a note to Mr. Pingrey encour- 
aged him to enter the field as a lecturer or 
public speaker. This suggestion gave him 
a fresh inspiration, and he prepared a lecture 
on “American Institutions,” and made his 
debut in 1875. His success has been much 
beyond the expectations of his friends. 
Some newspapers have characterized his 
lecture as a fine production, evincing much 
research “and scholarly ability rarely 
equaled.” Last winter he organized a 
“Centennial Bureau of Correspondence” 
for the purpose of furnishing country papers 
letters from the Exposition. This under- 
taking was indorsed by the Chicago 7zmes, 
Inter-Ocean, Springfield (Mass.) Repudli- 
can, and many other papers. He went to 
Philadelphia at the opening of the Exposi- 
tion with a list numbering nearly fifty pa- 
pers, representing ten States. His patrons 
generally speak in favorable terms of his 
letters, which are florid in style, and evince 
a good degree of graphic ability. 

Mr. Pingrey was married in 1868 to Mar- 
ion L. Harrington, daughter of the late M. 
G. Harrington, of New York, formerly law- 
partner with Mr. E. W. Stoughton, of this 
city. She died in 1873 of consumption, 
leaving one child of four years. She was a 
faithful and loving wife, a tender mother 
and Christian lady, ever earnest in benevo- 
lent works according to her opportunity. 





Ports know, and statesmen ought to 
know, it is by sentiment when well directed 
—as by sorrow when well used—great 
nations live. When sentiment dies out, 
and mere prosaic calculation of loss and 
profit takes its place, then comes a By- 
zantine epoch, a Chinese epoch, decrepitude 
and slow decay.—Xéngs/ey. 
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PEACEMAKER GRANGE. 
CHAPTER XII. 


A LOVE 


ye the hundreds of spectators 

were duly seated, the young couple 
advanced from the “vestry” accom- 
panied by their most intiynate friends and 
several of the chief persons of the society, 
including the pastor. The ceremony 
was short, and embodied some of the 
most interesting features of those used 
by different denominations. There was 
some of the Episcopal service ; there was 
something of Quaker simplicity. That 
most touching part of the liturgy used by 
many Swedenborgian churches, which in- 
cludes the passage, “‘ With the pure He 
will show Himself pure : with the froward 
He will show Himself froward,” or words 
to that effect, was sweetly chanted by 
the bridesmaids. 

After the two were pronounced one, 
there was a triumphal progress through 
the grounds to the wing wherein was the 
suite destined for the young couple. 
There was music by the way and children 
scattered flowers. 

Before the party left the chapel, the 
pastor announced that he would dis- 
course that evening upon * The Relations 
of the Sexes,” to the adult members of 
the Society. 

Accordingly a large audience assem- 
bled in the chapel after supper. The 
pastor, after some preliminaries, said : 
“My dear Friends. You know that we 
have never attempted to disguise the fact 
that the subject of my discourse to-night 
is about the most important one that any 
people have to consider. You know, too, 
how anxiously and carefully we who take 
the lead have studied the matter, and leg- 
islated concerning it. ‘To those who 
have raised an outcry for ‘perfect free- 
dom’ in this relation, we have answered 
that there is no such thing as that free- 





FEAST. 


dom they demand anywhere in civiliza- 
tion. Only the Indian has it. Human 
societies gather upon a plane of mutual 
concessions as to absolute freedom of 
action. Each community of people 
makes up its mind as to what acts are so 
hurtful as to call for legislative and police 
suppression. Individuals may question 
the correctness of these conclusions ; but 
their only remedy after trying in vain to 
alter the public opinion is to get away to 
some more congenial people. We can 
certainly congratulate ourselves so fai 
upon the general success of the plans we 
have adopted. As I look around upon 
this assemblage, I see everywhere evi- 
dence that we have done wise in this 
matter. I see elderly couples who were 
used to quarrels and bickerings in younger 
days. Now the aged wife can sing heart- 
ily, ‘John Anderson, my Joe, John.’ 
Coming here, the sphere of the place, 
the harmonies found among us, the fact 
that other couples congenial by nature 
were living happily, led them to renew 
their youthful vows. 

“T see here middle-aged couples, who, it 
they had continued in ordinary life, would 
now be souring toward each other. The 
cases of the barbarous house-keeping of 
the civilized, harassments of business, 
the impossibility of rearing their children 
in other than heathenish ways—would 
have made life an irksome failure, and 
connubial bliss ‘a barren ideality. Now, 
as they see themselves enjoying all that 
temperate human creatures can ask, they 
look fondly upon each other. 

“TI see young couples just married. 
No big clouds are in their sky. They see 
before them a sure subsistence during 
good behavior. The young man does 
not look back, with a sigh, to the freedom 
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and the recreations of his bachelor days, 
for he has lost neither. The young 
woman does not have to mourn separation 
from relatives and early associates, for 
the same loving arms still embrace her 
daily, and her routine of work and rec- 
reation is nearly unchanged, The young 
people do not dread the advent of chil- 
dren, as likely to straiten their purses, 
narrow their life down to a dull repetition 
of household cares for the woman and 
money -grubbing and grabbing for the 
man, They see that there will be ample 
provision for the welcome strangers dur- 
ing their infancy, and that they will soon 
be self-supporting. They know that 
there will always be plenty of cheerful 
help in time of sickness, and that the 
best and kindest nurses in the country 
stand always ready to help in all the 
care - taking as a labor of love; while 
the nurseries stand ever open, and their 
watchful attendants are only too eager to 
take temporary charge of the little ones, 
when business or recreation calls the 
parents away,” 

The pastor now, with his customary 
lack of ceremony, strode down the mid- 
dle aisle ; clapping his hand on the back 
of a middle-aged man, he said: “ Albert, 
we are all at or near the age of discretion. 
Tell us, are your fears realized? Do you 
find men and women here coveting each 
other’s spouses, who in the outside world 
would not feel themselves so tempted ?” 

To this Albert replied, rising: “As 
the pastor inclines to make this some- 
thing of an experience meeting, I will say, 
friends, that I find myself agreeably disap- 
pointed in this respect. I must acknowl- 
edge that after listening so many years 
to the outcry of the conservative oppo- 
nents of association, I invited my wife 
and daughters to follow me hither with 
some trepidation. But that has all 
passed. I feel that I have brought them 
into a true ark of safety. With what 





calm confidence the members here gath- 
ered can look into each other’s clear, hon- 
est eyes, and thank Heaven each has the 
assurance that his or her conjugal fidelity 
is a matter of heartfelt solicitude on the 
part of all the others. Brethren and sis- 
ters, what happiness comes of purity of 
life in this relation !” 

Many a bright, tearful eye of happy 
husband and wife was turned toward this 
member, as he sat down. 

“Tt is not so difficult as some have 
proposed,” continued the pastor, “ for us 
to obey our consciences in this regard. 
There is so much here to make goodness 
easy. Friends, ye are not come unto 
Sinai, the mount that might not be touch- 
ed, and that burned with fire, and unto 
blackness ‘of darkness and tempest; 
but ye are come unto Mount Zion, the 
city of the living God, the New Jerusa- 
lem, and I trust to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels. 

“Many of the successful associations 
have been afraid to allow any natural 
play of social life. One of our best tri- 
umphs lies in the fact that we have main- 
tained order without resorting to auster- 
ity. As I walk here now I do not see 
the sexes sitting apart in solemn rows: 
but many husbands and wives and the 
betrothed ones clasping hands. Here, 
too, are many young people of adult age, 
but not yet betrothed, listening to us with 
that calmness which the youth of both 
sexes will ever experience on such occa- 
sions, if they have been wisely taught and 
have freely mingled with each other in 
social life, and in work and study. 

“ And now I ask my young friend here 
of the fearless speech, sitting beside his 
blooming and happy young wife, how 
has it been with you, Oscar? How has 
your struggle been to lead a pure life 
compared with that of the adolescent pe. 
riod before you came here four years 
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Oscar rose to reply, resting one hand 
upon the wife’s shoulder, while she looked 
up proudly and fondly into his face. He 
said: “‘ Before I came here, when I was 
in factory life in Philadelphia, surrounded 
during working hours by young men only, 
I heard much ribald conversation ; many 
evil influences encompassed me—my eve- 
nings were often wasted, or worse. No 
one cared for my soul. Here I have 
found all the tendencies more or less ele- 
vating. All the avenues by which evil 
might reach us are carefully watched. I 
was surprised when I first came here as 
a mere free-thinker, to be invited into a 
class such as they have in Methodist 
churches, and then to a monthly confes- 
sion to our worthy class-leader. I was dis- 
posed at first to object, but acquiesced 
through curiosity. I found the confes- 
sional particularly useful: as my young 
heart was burdened with the many errors 
of my past life; and as with so many 
youth, I longed to confide my griefs and 
regrets to a wise, sympathizing friend, 
The free mutual criticism of the class I 
found also useful. Everywhere I saw the 
groups composed of both sexes and guid- 
ed by both. The varied and healthful 
occupations and amusements, the purity 
of the men about me, the meeting in every 
department sweet, unaffected women 
and girls, has kept my mind so full of 
healthy, elevating thoughts that there has 
been small room for those that were de- 
basing. I can say thankfully that though 
warned that it would be more difficult to 
avoid sexual irregularity in such a com- 
munity than in Philadelphia, I find the 
contrary the case. And now in the bless- 
edness of a congenial marriage, my soul 
has indeed found a new sheltering haven.” 
He sat down beside his bride, and she 
gave him such a look. 

“Small need for me to lecture you,” 
said the pastor, “when such testimonies 
can be had. Who else now, while we 
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are in the mood, can ‘witness a good 
confession’ on this score ?” 

Then arose one who had never spoken 
before in the public meetings—a woman of 
thirty, with the look of one who had gone 
through many sorrows. There was some- 
thing of the fiery force of a Lola Montez. 
Beside her at once arose a strong, bronzed 
man ofa determined aspect. He was chief 
of the Fishing Series. She placed one hand 
upon his arm as she said : “ My voice has 
never been heard here: as it should not 
have been hitherto, being maddened with 
grief and resentment. When in early, 
confiding womanhood I found myself be- 
trayed and abandoned, I rushed into dis- 
sipation, resolved to be an avenging Ne- 
mesis upon the other sex, and dragged 
not a few to my level before the voice of 
Jehovah came clearly to me saying, ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine.’ Then I heard of this 
place, where, I was told, there was heal- 
ing for all human ills and where no 
souls of men or women, in or out of the 
body, were considered totally lost. For- 
asmuch as my going in and out among 
you for five years has not been without 
approval, I fegl constrained to add my 
testimony to that already given as to the 
elevating effect of the life here. I came 
resolved to cling to you in never so men- 
ial acapacity. You soon gave me posi- 
tions of trust and emolument. I am 
even found mating with a noble man, but 
I feel it peculiarly my duty as having 
been so blessed to bear testimony to the 
Lord Jesus Christ as my Saviour. 

‘ Other refuge have I none: 

Simply to this cross I cling.’ 
I should be the last to complain or criti- 
cise; but really I am troubled by the fact 
that there is so little testimony here of 
the old-fashioned sort to the saving effi- 
cacy of simple faith in the Lord Jesus.” 

As she sat down, several of the older 
members uttered loud “amens.” 

The pastor stood a moment in a 
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thoughtful attitude, and then said: “The 
sister alludes to a subject that is often in 
my mind, Great is the mystery of the di- 
vine manifestation in the flesh. In our 
eclecticism and liberality, we Christians 
perhaps concede too much to other relig- 
ions. Out of politeness, we who believe in 
the absolute divinity of Christ (and there 
are many such in this assemblage) often 
fail to testify to this belief. But there 
seems to be a mysterious blessing for those 
who boldly avow that Jesus Christ is their 
God and that they pray to Him as very 
God and Jehovah. While cordially ac- 
knowledging religious fraternity with good 
people all over the world, and in all ages, 
who have trusted and worshiped the Di- 
vine Creator by whatever name, I have 
an abiding conviction that it will yet be 
demonstrated to us beyond a doubt, that 
the ‘orthodox’ doctrine concerning Jesus 
is essentially correct ; and that His advent 
to the earth-life was that absolute and per- 
fect incarnation of Deity of which all pre- 
vious avatars were but types. Through the 
inspiration of St. John, Jesus said to us: 
‘Behold I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him and he with Me?’ Many of us who 
have had a sense of this intimate asso- 
ciation, can not but believe that even if 
‘mighty skyey portents’ and other old- 
time miracles may be needed to that end, 
Christ will yet take means to justify His 
most devout followers in their doctrine 
concerning His status in this universe. 
Meanwhile, however, we must acknowl- 
edge that we have no sufficient ground 
for obtruding this doctrine as an essen- 
tial article of religious faith upon those 
who can not receive it. 

“And now to return to our subject. I 
can not better express what is ‘borne in 
upon me,’ as the Quakers say, than by 
reading and commenting on some ex- 
quisite narratives presented by Sweden- 





borg concerning what he claims to have 
seen and heard in the invisible world in 
reference to the relations of the sexes. 
No matter whether he really saw and 
heard all these things or only imagined 
them. They exhibit such evidence 
being in accordance with the laws of 
nature, that they are most efficient in 
spurring on the soul toward self-purifica- 
tion. Some of his stories as to how purity 
is maintained in heaven are more power- 
ful incentives to purity in the earth-life 
than whole cart-loads of ‘Sabbath Even- 
ing Lectures to Young Persons.’ ”’ 

The pastor then picked up a book 
from his desk and read, condensing the 
narration at times, and commenting. He 
premised thus: “As to the equality of 
the sexes, no one, in one day, even so 
staunchly upholds the doctrine, and so 
exquisitely defines woman’s side of the 
equation, as does this seer, when he takes 
us to heaven and shows us conjugal (he 
spells it conjugial) scenes there. When 
he undertakes to make rules for the earth- 
life, he often sadly contradicts the angelic 
teachings. 

“ Here, on page fifty-six, I find him 
visiting an angelic couple. He saw at 
first only the man, who proposed to talk 
about wisdom, as soon as his wife should 
be present. The seer, to test him, said: 
‘I know that you are wise, but what has 
a wise man or wisdom to do with a wom- 
an?’ Hereupon, as the story runs, the 
host, from a certain indignation, changed 
countenance, and beckoned with his 
hand, and instantly other wise persons 
were present, to whom he said jestingly, 
‘Our stranger here asks, What has a wise 
man or wisdom to do with a woman?’ 
At this they smiled and said, ‘What is a 
wise man or wisdom without a woman, 
or without love—a wife being the love of 
(or corresponding to) a man’s wisdom ?’ 
After further discourse, an important 
question arose, and then the wife sud- 
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denly appeared and said to her husband, 
‘Speak, if you please.’ And when he 
spoke, ‘the life of wisdom from the wife 
was perceived in his discourse, for the 
love of it was in the tone of his speech.’ 
So you see, in a heavenly marriage, the 
life or essence of a man’s wisdom is de- 
rived from his wife. That was strong 
woman’s rights doctrine for one hundred 
years ago. 

“ Let it be plainly understood that my 
general object in quoting these writings 
is to set forth the ‘ beauty of holiness’ as 
manifested in the marriage life of the 
angels ; to present evidence that there is 
felicity for the good and woe for the 
wicked in the after-life ; and that a large 
part of the woe is an inevitable result of 
the infringement of that great law of 
nature, a law which Swedenborg says is 
operative in the invisible as well as the 
visible world, which demands that every- 
body be joined to one only of the other 
sex (and that one such a person as he or 
the can love with a pure heart fervently), 
or suffer evil consequences. We are 
striving, not so much to loosen the old 
restraints, though we believe in con- 
siderable freedom of divorce, as to bring 
new and more rational restraints to bear 
upon the marriage relation. Who can 
not see that this relation is rapidly de- 
teriorating throughout civilization! As 
old theories, beliefs, and venerations are 
passing away, very few show a readiness 
to accept the new ones that science, 
reason, and I may say revelation, have 
vrepared for our use, and for the 
prevention of the further disorganiza- 
tion of Christendom. Who can not see 
everywhere men 2nd women who were 
brought up in the churches, often break- 
ing away from religious restraint, or drift- 
ing carelessly upon the rising tides of 
philosophical licentiousness, only restrain- 
ed by external causes from running into 
reckless dissipation. 





“ People have been, until recently, in 
thousands of cases maintaining external 
propriety of conduct simply because they 
were taught certain rules of good be- 
havior, Now, on all sides, we have a 
stern demand for stronger promptings to 
a pure life than that offered by tradition 
and authority. Strong, forcible men, 
eager for the apparent good of life, and 
impulsive, ill-balanced women, are more 
and more inclined each day to say, ‘ Show 
us better reasons for self-restraint than 
any yet produced, or we will make the best 
of life as we find it. Warningly to al} 
such comes the clear, sonorous voice of 
the Swedish seer. Let the butterflies of 
humanity walk with him awhile, as he 
treads awe-struck the dismal paths of the 


penal spheres of the invisible world, and 
they will find themselves more perma- 
nently checked in their reckless career 
than they ever were by the illogical ser- 
mons of the old theologians. He is no 
Dante, passing through an Inferno anda 
Paradise, got up from Homer and Virgil, 
and suggested by stray passages in the 
Bible. The most of his statements con- 
cerning good and bad spirits are strongly 
responded to by human consciousness, 
as being true ¢o nature and to all the facts 
of which we are cognizant. 

“As I have often said, we have been 
under the law—under the frown of Sinai 
all these centuries, and truly the laws and 
public opinions of the Christian Era have 
been fitting schoolmasters to bring us to 
the Christ-likeness in our marriages. The 
constraints, the suppression, the fear of 
punishments and other evil consequences 
that have had so much to do with pro- 
ducing the purest marriages of modern 
times, will now, in a measure, pass away, 
and we will enjoy the perfect liberty of 
the sons of God—of the angels of God ; 
at least if we show ourselves worthy of it. 
And when we have this liberty, the true- 
hearted among us will never be satisfied 
if our marriages come short, in any re- 
spect, of the best of those which ortho- 
doxy has produced. Indeed, if we do not 
show ourselves worthy of freedom, we 
will drift back into slavery—as happens 


to nations. . 
(To be continued.) 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
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HIS hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with Mariners 
That come from a far countrée. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve— 
He hath « cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat near’d; I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 
Where are those lights so many and fair 
That signal made but now ? 


“Strange, by my faith!” the hermit said— 
“And they answered not our cheer. 
The planks look warped, and see those sails 
How thin they are and sere! 
I never saw aught like to them 
Unless perchance it were 





The skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest brook along: 
When the ivy-top is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf 
below 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.” 


“Dear Lord! it has a fiendish look— 
(The pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared "—“ Push on, push on!” 
Said the hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard, 
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Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead, 


Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat: 

But swift as dreams myself I found 
Within the pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round. 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound, 


I moved my lips: the pilot shricked, 
And fell down in a fit. 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 
And prayed where he did sit. 


T took the oars; the pilot’s boy, 
Who now doth crazy go, 
Laughed loud and long, and all the 
while 
His eyes went to and fro. 
“Ha! ha!” quoth he—* full plain I see, 
The devil knows how to row.” 


And now all in the old countrée 
I stood on the firm land ! 

The hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 








“O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!” 
The hermit crossed his brow. 
“Say quick,” quoth he, “I bid thee 
say 
What manner of man art thou?” 


Forthwith this frame of mind was 
wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 
Which forced me to begin my tale, 
And then it left me free. 


Since then at an uncertain hour 
That agony returns ; 

And till my ghastly tale is told 
This heart within me burns. 


I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech ; 

The moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me; 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door; 
The wedding-guests are there ; 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are ; 

And hark the little vesper-bell 
Which biddeth me to prayer. 


O wedding-guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 
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O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
Tis sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company :— 


To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his Great Father bends— 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths, and maidens gay. 


Farewell, farewell! But this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


Frowers. — Amongst all the pleasant 
things of life—and the all-bountiful hand 
of Providence has scattered the path of 
our days with innumerable pleasant things, 
if man would but enjoy them—amongst all 
the pleasant things of life, there are few 
more pleasant than a walk in the flower- 
garden before breakfast on a sunshiny 
morning. To see those mute and still, 
though not motionless, creatures—we mean 
the blossoms—opening their painted bos- 
oms to the beneficent rays which give them 
their color and their loveliness, welcoming 








He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small : 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The Mariner whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone; and now the wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. 


the calm blessing of the light, as if with 
gratitude, and seeking, in their tranquil 
state of being, for nothing but the good 
gifts of God, might well afford a monitory 
lesson; for everything in nature has its 
homily, to us, the eager hunters after ficti- 
tious enjoyment, How calm do they stand 
in their loveliness! how placid in their lim- 
ited fruition of the elements that nourish 
them! how, in their splendid raiment, do 
they sparkle in the sun, how do they drink 
up the cup of dew, and gratefully give back 
honey and perfume in return !|—Zliza Cook. 
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G\ENGE: oF HE EAL me 


It is only by traming all eantaan-tiee physical, intellectual, and spiritual ele cuuinte~tut the complete man can be formed. 





AN OPIUM 


| is a matter for rejoicing when one has 
been found so strong as to overcome the 
influence of a habit which was destroying 
his moral and physical life slowly, but surely. 
Of all habits which one may contract, none 
is so severe and imperious in its exactions 
upon the strength and time of the victim as 
the use of opium, and extrication from its 
toils seems next to the miraculous. Some 
persons have been known to recover their 
manhood after years of subjection to the 
opium tyrant, but their number is painfully 
small, and when a case of “ recovery ”’ is re- 
ported, we think that the good have reason 
to feel deep gratification. If the results of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s public meet- 
ings include the reform of a few men and 
women heretofore bound by habits of intem- 
perance, or of drug-eating, and the following 
case indicates some efficiency in this way, 
we put in a most cordial vote for the contin- 
uance of such redeeming work. The utility 
of it is beyond question. The Church Union 
is authority for what is hereafter related. 
“Mr. Peter Banta, a ship-joiner, fifty-one 
years of age, living at No. 100 Ninth street, 
Brooklyn, E. D., received a compound frac- 
ture of the left leg July 3d, 1860. The leg is 
an inch and a quarter short. The day of 
the injury, he took one ounce of Munn’s 
elixir of opium to stop the intense pain. He 
gradually increased the dose until he took 
three ounces a day. After the leg was well 
he continued it for about three years and a 
half, when he commenced taking sulphate 
of morphine, twenty-six grains a day, one 
hundred and eighty grains ¢ week, or six 
hundred ¢rains a month. Has taken twenty 
grains at a dose, and frequently thirty grains 
aday. Eight years ago he attempted to re- 





EATER REFORMED. 


form, and stopped its use, which made him 
so delirious that his physicians and friends 
feared he would die if he continued to do 
without it. He then renewed the habit, 
with occasional seasons of partial reforma- 
tion, which were uniformly followed by great 
distress, delirium, and such dangerous indi- 
cations that he soon relapsed into his old 
habit. When the special religious services 
were held at the Hippodrome last March, he 
attended, and went into the inquiry-room, 
where he was urged to discontinue the habit 
and become a Christian; was made the 
subject of prayer, and great solicitude was 
manifested in his behalf by Mr. Moody and 
others. On the 13th of March he took the 
last dose, and was taken to a place in this 
city, away from his family, where he could 
be properly eared for, and seen by those 
who had become so deeply interested in his 
welfare. From Monday, the 13th, till Wed- 
nesday, he was comfortable; the following 
three days he was delirious, more or less, 
and felt faint at times, then chilly, and had 
other symptoms indicating nervous prostra- 
tion. After that he improved, and went 
home in three weeks. Since then he has 
gained in flesh and strength, and has im- 
proved in every respect. During sixteen 
years he has spent $2,800 for opium. He 
has now lived without it nearly six months, 
and has no desire to take it again; and 
wishes it to be known that he believes he 
has been saved through the agency of divine 


grace.” 
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THE medical examiner of a prominent 
English life insurance company says he turns 
away three-fourths ofhis applicants who excel 
in athletic exercises, because they have dan- 
gerously strained the organs of the heart. 
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TYPHUS FEVER CURED, AND HOW-—NO DRUGS,.NO BRANDY. 


HOUGH educated for the medical pro- 
fession, I never “ practiced medicine.” 
Early in my study of the text-books on Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics, I became 
skeptical as to medical science through the 
strange contradictions and “confusion worse 
confounded” of different authors ot nghest 
repute in the profession. This was more 
than confirmed by the candid confessions 
of some of the ablest and wisest men who 
were either in the practice or had retired 
from it because of its fearful uncertainties. 
These uncertainties I never dared to meet, 
and, therefore, could not actively enter upon 
professional practice. 

My treatment for the “ills that flesh is 
heir to,” or not “heir to,” has been con- 
fined to my family and myself. Seven sons 
and daughters—all but one grown to matur- 
ity—though inheriting tendencies to organic 
derangements from both father and mother, 
have, with rare exceptions, had excellent 
health for city life. Eight years ago, four 
of my younger children had scarlet fever. 
It was then prevailing in its most malignant 
form in our city. The children of our neigh- 
bors died under the most skillful drug-treat- 
ment. Two of my daughters had grown to 
youth, and, with these, the fever assumed 
the very worst type. One particularly could 
not, I think, have survived any poisoning. 
Within ten days the sickest one had fully 
recovered—the others in one week. Fre- 
quent changes, perfect cleanliness, bathing 
in tepid or cool water, and plenty of cool 
water, clear or acidulated with lemon-juice 
for drink and gargling, were the sole medz- 
camenta in their so rapid recovery. I pre- 
pared a statement of these cases more fully 
which was given to the public in another 
magazine at the time. 

But I intended to refer only to a recent 
case of typhus fever, but lo! a long intro- 
duction. Now as to that case. On the oth 
of August last, my youngest son, in his six- 
teenth year, was taken down with the ty- 
phus. He was frail and had been quite 
feeble for years—indeed, since a very severe 
illness of eleven years before. At the time 
of the attack he had been troubled with di- 





arrhoeea for a week, of which I had not 
known. This soon became dysenteric, in- 
volving especially the kidneys and bladder 
in acute inflammation, 

Exposure to the miasma of a drained pond 
—the débris of the bottom decaying and fes- 
tering in the hot sun—hastened the general 
febrile condition into the typhoid form. 
The case was complicated and serious, and 
the danger greatly enhanced because of the 
strain always incident to the pubescent 
change recently begun in his system. 

I felt sure that the usual allopathic drug- 
ging would have shrouded the dear boy for 
the grave within five days. 


HOW WAS HE TREATED? 


In brief, as follows : 

1. As complete vest as possible, lying on 
his back. 

2. Cool-water injections to allay internal 
inflammation and check the dysentery. 

3. Wet-sheet packs to equalize circulation 
and diminish heat. 

4. Cool, wet compresses over the abdo- 
men. 

5. Frequent sponging over the whole sur- 
face of the body with tepid water—face, 
hands, arm-pits, and other confined por- 
tions, especially during the fever paroxysms. 

6. Much friction with bare hand of the 
hands, feet, and entire limbs, also the spinal 
column, at intervals of fever. 

7. No solid food while fever was on, but 
abundance of pure spring water at all times 
—clear, or acidulated with lemon or black- 
berry juice. y 

The fever yielded on the ninth day. 

I gladly acknowledge a kindly-favoring 
Providence in the use of the simplest elements 
in Nature’s grand laboratory. The youth’s 
recovery has been very rapid. So low had 
he been reduced that he could scarcely raise 
a hand, and had to be lifted like a skeleton 
child. But, within five days from breaking 
the fever, he was propped up in sitting pos- 
ture. Next day he stood on his feet. Four 
days from this he walked around his room. 
In less than two weeks from the time when 
all who saw him said “he cox/d not live,” 
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especially those who insisted that my “ hor- 
rid cold water” would kill or had killed him, 
I removed him three hundred miles to his 
home. The changes from carriage to car, 
steamer, etc., were frequent and trying. I 
feared reaction from fatigue and excitement. 
None occurred, but improvement all the 
way. It is less than five weeks since the 


attack, and my dear son is now convales- 
cent, with good appetite, and promises to 
have better health than for many years past. 

Absence frem home and all good and 
ready facilities for treatment, and an utter 
lack of sympathy, help, or encouragement, 
greatly enhanced my difficulties and delayed 





recovery. The fever, indeed the dysentery 
should have been prevented—would have 
been had I known the condition of my boy 
(as having diarrhoea so long) and the mias- 
matic state of the air. 

Some may wish to know what was the 
diet. 

Boiled milk in small quantities in diar- 
rhoea or dysentery—only drinks in fever, 
Farinaceous food—such as corn-starch, fa- 
rina, fine meal, wheat, or corn, or rice cooked 
in milk, with cooked fruit, grapes, and ripe 
peaches, in quantities adapted to progress in 
convalescence, are the best nutriment of 
which I know, and such asI employ. S. 
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HYGIENE ESSENTIAL AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


‘ik time for the close of the great Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia is near at hand, 
but the increase of visitors is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for one to say a few words of admoni- 
tion with regard to the habits of people 
while attending it. Hotel life and travel 
are hazardous to the health of those who 
are entirely unacquainted with them—never 
having gone more than a few miles from the 
limited sphere of family relationships. On 
the other hand, people of experience as trav- 
elers, and accustomed to the lights and shad- 
ows of caravansary life, are inclined on festi- 
val occasions to step over the bounds of 
prudence, and to indulge their likings to an 
extent which proves harmful. 

It is not strange that in Philadelphia, 
where so many people of different habits, 
penchants, diatheses have been congrega- 
ted, and, under circumstances especially in- 
ducive of nervous excitement and fatigue, 
that a good deal of sickness should have 
appeared of the diarrhoeal, dysenteric, and 
typhus characters, the full development of 
which is experienced after the visit. The 
great majority of the visitors is composed 
of people of industrious, productive rela- 
tions, who snatch a few days from their 
routine of duty for the purpose of seeing 
what will be deemed ever afterward an im- 
portant event in their lives. A hasty and 
more or less anxious preparation for the 
journey, which, in the case of many, is 





more than a thousand miles, the arrival in 
the crowded city, the forced adaptation to 
lodgings and food very different from what 
they have been accustomed to regard as es- 
sential to personal comfort, and the hasty 
attempt to see all that is worth seeing in the 
tremendous spread of attractions—an at- 
tenipt disastrous to the endurance of eye 
and brain even of the most robust—must 
be followed by great fatigue, at least, and 
some accompanying functional derange- 
ment. * 

The “department of public health” in 
connection with the Exposition was an ad- 
mirable thought, but very few of the visitors 
are aware of its existence before arriving on 
the ground. Yet, through its activity, many 
precautions have been taken for the safety 
of patrons from malarial influences. The 
water supply, however, in that part of Phila- 
delphia where the Exposition stands is de- 
fective, and certain faults in the drainage it 
has been very difficult to modify. Our 
friends, all of whom we would have see the 
splendid collection of art and mechanical 
skill, are advised to exercise a good deal of 
care while attending it with regard to drink- 
ing, eating, and dress. They should drink 
very little of the water, should occupy rooms 
well-lighted by sunny windows, and avoid 
beds which appear to be ill-furnished with 
clean, fresh linen and covers. They should 
dress warmly, especially with respect to the 
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feet, avoid the night and early morning air, | if possible, of great fatigue; for, when the 
and eat moderately at regular hours. An- | system is depleted by exhaustion, then dis- 
other point of importance is the avoidance, ! ease-breeding influences exert their power. 
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HOW TO DO HOUSEWORK AND BE BEAUTIFUL STILL. 


UR rural friends who bewail their hard 
condition as farmers’ wives and helps, 

and our city friends who deplore the “ cir- 
cumstances” which compel them to do duty 
as kitchen maids while that of parlor com- 
panion would fit more becomingly their 
education and accomplishments, may take 
courage from the following practical hints 
administered, with much spice of manner, 
by Matilda Fletcher: ‘The most beautiful 
woman | have ever known was a farmer’s 
wife, who attended to the household duties for 
a family of four, and also assisted in garden- 
ing and the light farm-work ; and yet I never 
saw her hands rough and red; I never saw 
even a freckle on her nose. Impossible! you 
say; how did she manage? I never asked 
her, but she had some envious neighbors 
who went slouching around with red, scaly 
hands, sunburnt faces, and their hair matted 
with dust and oil, who let me into the 
dreadful secret. They informed me with an 
ominous shake of the head that she was the 
proudest minx that ever lived; that she ac- 
tually wore india rubber gloves when she 
used the broom and scrubbing-brush, and 
always when she worked outdoors; that she 
had a bonnet made of oil-silk, completely 





covering the head, face, and neck, leaving 
only apertures for seeing and breathing, 
thus securing perfect freedom from sun, 
wind, and dust. Did you ever hear of such 
depravity? She also fastened her dish- 
cloth to a stick so that she need not put 
her hands in hot water. For the same rea- 
son she accomplished her laundry-work with 
machine and wringer. And then to see 
her in the afternoon tricked out in a fash- 
ionable white dress, with a bright-colored 
ribbon at her throat, and a rose in her hair, 
entertaining in the parlor, as though she 
was the greatest lady in the land, was more 
than their patience could endure. And her 
husband? He had such a satisfied expres- 
sion that it was a perfect aggravation to or- 
dinary people to look at him. He deserved 
to be happy because he encouraged and 
helped her to cultivate beauty in herself, her 
family, and her home; and I don’t know 
but her success principally belonged to him, 
because he brought all the new inventions 
that could lighten her labors, and all the 
delicate and pretty things she needed to 
adorn her home, and when she was sick he 
wouldn’t let her touch work until she was 
well and strong.” 





MILK VS. ALCOHOL IN HEMORRHAGE. 


R. BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, 

the eminent English physician, and au- 

thor of two or three valuable works, gives an 
incident from his practice which illustrates 
the virtue of hygienic applications in what are 


chloride of iron. By this means the bleed- 
ing had for a period been stanched, but it 
as constahtly recurred, forcing out the plug. 
During the time brandy had been frequently 
administered, in order, as it was assumed, 


termed critical cases. To use his own | to keep going a heart which flagged speed- 
language as furnished by the London | ily when the stimulant was long withheld. 
Lancet : I found the patient scared, prostrate, and 

“I was asked to visit a lady who for many | restless, the action of her heart rapid and 
hours had been suffering from hemorrhage | feeble, and the bleeding from the cavity free. 
after the extraction of a tooth. I foundthat | When I attempted to examine the mouth 
the cavity of the tooth from which the blood | she vomited, throwing up some blood that 
flowed had been several times firmly plugged | she had swallowed, with fluid matter—a 
with cotton saturated in a solution of per- | part of the last drink she had taken. After 
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this she became faint, and I then succeeded 
in filling the cavity with styptic colloid on cot- | 
ton-wool, plugging firmly from the bottom | return, and when the plug came away, a few 
of the cavity, particle on particle, as a den- | days later, there was a firm healing surface 
tist stops a tooth with gold. The hemor- | beneath. The strength of the patient was 
rhage once more stopped. I insisted on the rapidly restored. 

withdrawal of all stimulant. I placed the “From this time onward I have substi- 
patient recumbent, got her to swallow slow- tuted warm milk for alcohol in every case 
ly a good draught of warm milk containing | of hemorrhage I have been called on to 
a little lime-water, and ‘allowed her to re- | treat, and I am satisfied that the new treat- 
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forced ‘reaction. The result was all that 
could be desired. The hemorrhage did not 


cover from the faintness without any en- 


| ment is safest and soundest.” 





THE QUINCE. 


BY JULIA COLMAN. 


Romance — Origin — Varieties — Culture — Uses—The 
Value of Variety. 


Rscires.—Quinces, Stewed, with Pears, with Apples ; 
Marmalade Quince Pudding-Sauce; Trifle; Tarts; 
Jonathan Pie; Baked Quinces ; Quince and Citron- 
Melon ; Grape and Citron-Melon; Apple Breakfast 
Cake. 

ERE at last we have Romance / 

would suspect it? Consigned by us 
to the kitchen-garden, given over to the 
cook, never admitted either by accident or 
design to the fruit-baskets on our dessert- 
table or our side-boards, destined irrevoca- 
bly to pass through the fires of the kitchen 
before it is ready for the table, it is almost 
as vulgar in the popular notion as a turnip 
or a cauliflower. Who, under this plain 
garb, would expect to find a descendant of 
one of the first families—nay, a princess of 
royal lineage ? 

But, if we go back to classic times, we 
find that this fruit occupied the place of 
honor in all respects. It was dedicated to 
Venus, and made the emblem of happiness 
and love, while it was appropriately used as 
the special ornament of the statues of Hy- 
men. The temples of Cyprus and Paphos 
were decorated with it, and the statue of 
Hercules, now in the garden of the Tuiller- 
ies, holds this fruit in his hand ; above all, 
the wise Solon made a law that it should 
invariably form the nuptial supper of every 
wedded pair. 

It is supposed not only to have been the 
golden fruit of the garden of Hesperus car- 
ried away by Hercules, but to have been also 
the “Golden Apple” of many of the Greek 


Who | 


legends—for the quince was a well-known 
and a favorite fruit, and no other then in 
use answers so well to the description. 
Piiny says that the varieties were numerous, 
and names four sorts. He adds that all 
these “are kept shut up in the ante-cham- 
bers of great men where they receive the vis- 
its of their courtiers; they are hung, too, 
upon the statues that pass the nights with 
us in our chambers.” Besides all this, they 
stood high in medicinal reputation—“ first 
as an aliment, and next as a counter-poi- 
son”—and, as they tasted good, no one 
doubted their marvelous virtues. 

What, then, shall we say of its present for- 
tunes, when a French writer derives its 
name, coignasstéer, from the circumstance 
that its disagreeable odor usually causes it 
to be banished to the corner (coz) of the 
garden? Among us, too, it has lately been 
accused of causing serious illness to some 
who have slept in the same room where con- 
siderable quantities of it were stored ; the 
alleged reason being the exhalation of car- 
bonic acid. All very philosophical, no 
doubt; but how has the glory departed 
from the once glorious fruit ? 

There are people, however, who still ap- 
preciate its really delicious fragrance. The 
peasantry of southern Europe continue their 
favor to this fallen princess, and use it for 
perfuming their stores of linen; while, in 
Persia, it is yearly forwarded as presents to 
Bagdad ; and so strong is its odor, that if 
there be but one quince in the caravan, all 
are said to be conscious of its presence. 
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It is possible, however, that this is partly 
due to its really superior qualities ; for a re- 
cent traveler states that “the quince of Per- 
sia ripens on the tree or after gathering, and, 
losing all its austerity and becoming like a 
soft ripe pear, it is eaten at dessert as a 
much-prized delicacy.” If this were also 
true of the quinces of classic times, their 
reputation is not surprising. 


ITS ORIGIN 


is not fully known, though it is supposed: to 
be a native of Greece. It grew very abun- 
dantly in the neighborhood of Cydon, in the 
island now known as Candia, whence it was 
called by the Greeks Cydondza, and whence 
also its present botanical appellation. The 
Romans called it Cofonea, though it was 
not so much prized by them as by the 
Greeks. Perhaps the climate was not so 
well adapted to produce it in perfection. 
From here it has spread throughout Eu- 
rope, though in none of its countries has it 
reached a perfection which admits of its 
being eaten without being cooked. The 
French are experimenting on it very perse- 
reringly, but, thus far, with indifferent suc- 
cess. In England it was common at one 
time as a hedge-bush, but its culture is so 
far neglected now that the tree is rarely 
seen. In this country little special attention 
seems to have been given it ; in many places 
neglected bushes may be seen. Yet the fruit 
is in good demand; and, we doubt not, that 
if some Van Mons should devote his atten- 
tion to its improvement, we should have a 
fruit which would much better repay culture, 
and it might in time even gain a place upon 
the dessert-table. 


VARIETIES. 


The varieties of the quince are not nu- 
merous, but they are distinctly marked, and 
can be reproduced from their seeds—a proof 


of the lack of culture. The pear-quince, 
which is pear-shaped, is decidedly preferred 
by the French. The neck or upper part 
forms one-half or one-third of the length of 
the whole. The flesh is firm, tough, and 
dry, but it has a higher flavor than the ap- 
ple-quince, and, for this reason, it is pre- 
ferred by the French cooks; indeed, they 
Say that they prefer it in all respects. They 





also use it very much as a stock upon which 
to graft othertrees. The pear-quince ripens 
late in the fall, and is, therefore, very suit- 
able for transportation to a distance. 

The English also rather favor this quince 
for a common use, since they complain of 
the apple-quince as being too small, and 
the Portugal as being a very shy bearer. 
The latter, which is a free grower and forms 
a handsome tree, they use for stocks. The 
fruit of the Portugal quince is oblong, pear- 
form—that is, large in the middle and ta- 
pering toward both ends. Its flesh is more 
juicy and less harsh than the other varieties. 
It also stews well—turning to a fine purple 
or dark crimson in cooking. It grows toa 
large size, and is quite a favorite in Califor- 
nia, where it sometimes attains to a weight 
of two pounds. 

In other parts of the United States the 
apple or orange-quince is the favorite, and 
the most generally cultivated. It is apple- 
shaped, with a small or rather short neck. 
It is very firm when ripe, but cooks tender 
more readily than the pear-shaped quince, 
which brings it intogeneral favor. It ripens 
earlier and does not keep so well; so that, 
indeed, there is abundant room for the cul- 
tivation of both varieties. If to these may 
be added the Portugal and Rae’s seedling, 
there is good material and a fine field for 
hybridizing. If we could produce a fruit 
that, eaten raw, would have a flavor similar 
to the odor of the best quinces, it would 
certainly be worth trying for. 

These are the principal quinces in cultiva- 
tion for their fruit. The Angers and the 
Fontenay quinces are largely cultivated as 
stocks upon which to graft the pear, and 
there is also the Chinese quince, bearing a 
red and highly-perfumed fruit, and the Jap-— 
an quince (miscalled Pyrus Faponica), cul- 
tivated for its handsome flowers. 

CULTURE. 


The Middle States are considered the 
most favorable to the growth of the quince 
in this country, but its excellence in Califor- 
nia, as well as the more southern location 
of its native place, would lead to the inquiry 
whether it has been very faithfully tried in 
the more southern States. 

The soil for the quince should be deep 
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and rich and kept well cultivated. It isa 
mistake to suppose that a moist locality is 
indispensable to success in the cultivation 
of this fruit. A sprinkling of salt on the 
surface of the soil is advantageous. 

The trees grow but about ten or twelve 
feet high, and should be set about the same 
distance apart. They may be trained in 
either the tree or bush-shape. As they are 
somewhat subject to thé borer, there is an 
advantage in the bush-shape, since then an- 
other shoot can be made to replace any that 
may be destroyed. They require careful 
trimming, however, or the fruit will be in- 
ferior to that grown on the tree-shape. 
They are usually propagated by layers or 
cuttings. If the ground is well-prepared 
and well-cultivated, they will come into 
bearing in about three years, and continue 
in bearing forty years or more. When 
in full fruit they make quite an ornamental 
tree, and success in their cultivation would 
be no small gratification to the amateur. 


USES. 


It must be acknowledged that this fruit 
must have no small amount of improvement 
before it will be considered very hygienic. 
As it now stands, it requires not only cook- 
ing, but no small amount of sweetening. 
To some extent this may be provided for by 
cooking it with sweet apples, dates, or other 
sweet fruits, and its flavor may also be util- 
ized in pudding-sauces and with pears and 
all kinds of apples. Wealso find its fragrance 
too delicious to be slighted, and whenever 
we have opportunity, we smuggle it into our 
dishes of fruit, not hesitating to let it show 
its handsome face as well, especially when 
we have any fine purple grapes to serve as 
a foil. We are not in favor of eating every 
handsome thing we see in the fruit dishes, 
and if we put in a quince, a tomato, and a 
large green pear or two, we are sure of hav- 
ing something handsome left, which enables 
our guests at least to enjoy all that is to be 
eaten, without leaving anything better than 
these handsome, fragrant things for “ man- 
ners.” If. however, fruit is plenty, or my 
dishes small for the party, and especially if 
I can get yellow apples or pears, or even 


yellow tomatoes to off-set my purple grapes, 





of course I take that which is good to eat 
as well as to look at; but the main idea I 
keep in view is, that my fruit-dishes should 
please the eye, and if possible the smell too, 
as well as the taste. 

As there is much flavor in the skin, it 
should always be saved; being careful be- 
fore paring to have the fruit clean, and, in 
trimming, to reject any wormy or decayed 
portions, so that the skins that are left may 
be as really clean as any part. These may 
be stewed gently half an hour or more, either 
by themselves or with the cores and seeds ; 
the latter are peculiar for being bedded in 
abundant mucilaginous matter, which is 
much used in making quince jelly, bando- 
line for stiffening the hair, and for some 
other purposes. To these we would add 
its use for pudding-sauces, and as a cooling, 
gelatinous drink for the sick. It is very 
abundant — half a dozen medium-sized 
quinces affording enough fora quart of pud- 
ding-sauce—but, as usually prepared by the 
housewife, much of it is wasted; the seeds 
needing to be separated, and the mucilage 
soaked for some time, in order that it may 
be fully dissolved. The pudding-sauce, 
however, would not be sufficiently flavored 
with these alone. Some of the juice of the 
fruit should be put with it, and the pear- 
quince would de the best to use for this on 
account of its higher flavor. 

Marmalade seems to have been first made 
from this fruit, at least the Portuguese name 
for the fruit, /armelo, has given name to 
the confection. In the south of France and 
on the borders of the Garonne, quinces are 
much raised for this purpose. 

In our own country this fruit is much in 
demand for making quince-butter, which, as 
well as apple-butter and peach-butter, have 
become standard articles in the market. It 
is usually put up in pails, and quoted at 
fourteen cents a pound, the peach-butter 
being twelve and the apple-butter seven at 
wholesale in the New York market. 

This is said to be made with cider, some- 
what after the following fashion: The ci- 
der, when freshly-drawn from the press, is 
put into a large cauldron, at the bottom of 
which straw is placed to prevent the fruit 
burning fast to the kettle. This is filled up 
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with quinces, and boiled and stirred, and 
when the fruit is tender and reduced in con- 
sistency, more is added until the right con- 
sistency is obtained. Sugar is added, though 
not in sufficient proportions to preserve it. 
The preservation is secured by the reduction 
of the juices—in fact, by a sort of drying as 
well as by the sugar. No fermentation 
whatever is allowed in the good article. 
This is a perfectly allowable method of pre- 
serving fruits, or at least it would be if we 
could get fruits sufficiently sweet not to re- 
quire any sugar. 

The largest use for which quinces are 
available is to put them with dried apples 
for winter use. For this purpose they are 
best canned. They are easily put up, and 
when wanted for use, they may be cooked 
with sweet apples, or with sweet and sour 
mixed, or with sour apples sweetened. 
There are few other flavors that harmonize 
so well with apples—few that do not sooner 
pall upon the taste—though they should not 
be used constantly. The arrangement of a 
judicious variety is one of the higher and 
more delicate duties of the housewife that 
for every-day use is too commonly neg- 
lected. Our most common, or rather our 
most easily-prepared, dishes are repeated 
until they are fairly worn out; that which 
ought to be sweet and palatable and refresh- 
ing becomes simply a nuisance. Not that 
much variety is desirable at the same meal, 
and not necessarily on the same day; but 
that in the course of a week or more, ac- 
cording to the season and the materials at 
hand, the 

VARIETY 
should go on, and so keep everything swect 
and fresh, and the appetite pleased with the 
change. 

This method seems to be in accordance 
with the demands of nature and of good 
taste. We know that there are people who 
can eat the same things, not only meal after 
meal, but day after day and week after week, 
but these are usually people of a low grade 
of intellectual culture—often those whose 
tastes are blunted with stimulants, or very 
hard-working people, whose appetites are 
too keen and themselves too tired to care 
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what they have only so that it will appease 
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hunger, while they are not infrequently too 
much worn out to enjoy anything. 

Others again of dyspeptic’ tendencies 
have been confined to one dish because it 
was the only healthful dish with which they 
were acquainted, until they can enjoy no 
other. But, naturally, it should not be so; 
and we do not intend to make our rule the 
habits of dyspeptics in this matter more 
than in any other. 

A moderate variety of wholesome food 
we believe to be an essential part of the 
higher culture of man. The preparation of 
food, in its variety—to which the ancient 
Greeks and Romans sacrificed much time 
and vast amounts of wealth—is a high art, 
which, when properly performed, will greatly 
conduce to the highest civilization. It is to 
this end that we propose to secure the best 
materials and a good variety ; so that every 
one can have such as his locality and soil 
may permit and his tastes may dictate. 
No one will be likely to have them all, but 
if we can bring to the notice of some a few 
things which they do not already possess, 
and help them to their enjoyment, we shall 
have added something to the sum-total of 
human happiness. 


RECIPES. 


STEWED QUINCES.—Pare and place the skins 
over the fire in a porcelain-lined stew-pan, and 
let them cook half an hour; then separate the 
clusters of seeds, cover them with eight or ten 
times their bulk of warm water, and let them 
steep on the stove, but not cook. Cut the fruit 
into quarters, or, if large, into half quarters ; 
cover them with water in a porcelain-lined ket- 
tle, and stew gently until you can thrust a straw 
through them; then strain off the liquid from 
the skins, and as much as will readily flow 
from the seeds. Dissolve in this sufficient sugar 
to sweeten the whole, and pour it over the 
stewed quinces ; boil up once and set away to 
cool. If pear quinces are treated in this way 
they will not be so likely to harden as when the 
sugar is cooked with them. 


PEARS AND QuiINcEs.—Prepare the quinces as 
above, and add to them, soon as they com- 
mence cooking, an equal quantity of pears, more 
or less, according to the flavor of each. The 
pears should be pared, cored, and cut to har- 
monize with the quinces. If the pears are sweet, 
and in large proportion, less sugar will be re- 
quired. Add the juices of the skins and seeds, 
as above, and serve cold, 
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APPLES AND QuINcEs.—In stewing these to- 
gether the quinces will usually require to stew 
the longer. The proportions may be guided 
entirely by taste. A small proportion of quince 
will often flavor several times its quantity of 
apple, and if the apples are sweet, no sugar at 
all may be needed. If it be desired that the 
pieces of apple remain whole, they must be 
stewed very gently, and removed from the fire 
as soon as done. 

MARMALADE.—This may be made with the 
auinces alone, or with quince @nd apple. Equal 
parts of the latter will be sufficiently highly 
flavored for ordinary use. Prepare the quinces 
first, and while the apples are in preparation, 
stew the quince-skins and steep the seeds accord- 
ing to directions already given. When this juice 
is ready, put the quinces to stew in it, and when 
they are half done, add the apples, and water 
enough to prevent their burning. Cover close 
and stew gently, and when very well done, re- 
move from the fire, and stir with a wooden 
spoon, or mash with a pestle, and strain through 
a colander. The softer portions clinging to the 
skins may also be rubbed through the colander, 
and added to it. If the apples are not suffi- 
ciently sweet, sugar should be added just before 
the fruit is removed from the fire, and scalded 
in. A smaller proportion of quinces will add a 
very agreeable flavor to an apple marmalade. 

Quince Puppine Savuce.—Stew the skina of 
quinces, and steep the seeds in the same water. 
Drain off the water until the mucilage appears to 
be all dissolved. This will require six or eight 
hours, unless much time is spent in rubbing and 
working them. Make a little thicker than is 
required for the sauce; then add the juice of 
stewed quinces sufficient to flavor to the taste ; 
add sugar also to the taste. Boil up once and 
serve. This may be canned for future use, and 
80 may all the preceding preparations. 

Quince TriFLE.—Take thin slices of Graham 
bread, or new (not warm) gems; soak them in 
the pudding sauce, as prepared above, until 
soft; spread each piece with the marmalade, 
and then pile them up in a glass dish. Smooth 
this over with the marmalade, and just before 
serving, strew it over with strips of blanched 
almonds, or, better still, frost it with finely- 
ground desiccated cocoanut, evenly or in fancy 
figures. 7 

Quince Tarts.—Make a crust with “‘A’’ oat- 
meal, wet with one part water to three oatmeal, 
and bake in patty-pans; fill with marmalade, 
and sprinkle over or ornament with ground 
desiccated cocoanut. Another mode is to split 
open fresh gems, take out a little of the inside 
if desired, fill them or heap them up with mar- 
malade, and sprinkle over with the desiccated 
cocoanut. 

JONATHAN Pre.—Fill a nappy with tender cut 





and cored sub-acid apples, mixing in quince 
marmalade to the taste, and adding a small 
proportion of quince-juice. Make a crust by 
wetting-up fine Graham flour with hot boiled 
rice, making it as soft as can be conveniently 
handled, and kneading it as little as possible. 
Roll out half an inch thick and spread it over 
the apples in the nappy; bake in a good oven 
until it appears done, which will generally be 
when the apples are tender; take out, reverse 
the crust on a plate, mash up the fruit in the 
nappy, sweeten to the taste, and spread it over 
the crust. This may be served warm, or cov- 
ered up and kept until the next day. In the latter 
case the crust will be the more tender. 

BaKED Quinces.—Stew them as for quinces 
alone. When they are tender, place them in a 
nappy, cover them with the juice, season them 
to the taste, cover them with a plate, and Ict 
them stand in a moderate oven and buke gently 
two hours. 

Quince AND CITRON-MELON.— The citron- 
melon is mostly esteemed for its capacity to 
hold foreign flavors. It can then very readily 
be cooked with anything that has some flavor 
to spare, and the quince answers that reyui- 
sition. The citron should be pared and cut into 
pieces to correspond with the size, and some- 
what with the quarters or half quarters of the 
quince with which it is to be cooked; but it 
should be cooked first by itself, until it can be 
pierced with a straw, and finished with very 
little juice. Then the -quince may be cooked, 
say an equal quantity, and when it is tender, the 
citron may be put in with it, and the required 
sugar, and all boiled up together a few minutes, 
and then put away to cool. 
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Tue carbolic paper, now miuch used for 
packing any substance which is to be pre- 
served against atmospheric or other influ- 
ences, is made in the following manner: 
Melt two parts stearin by gentle heat, stir in 
thoroughly two parts carbolic acid, and then 
add five parts paraffine in a melted form ; stir 
well until it cools, and then apply with a 
brush to the paper. 

THE seeds of the stone pine-tree are con- 
sidered preferable to almonds, in conse- 
quence of their more delicate and aromatic 
taste. They are chiefly consumed on steam- 
boats during long voyages, and for desserts 
at the large hotels. 

CANNED Fruits.—The Western people 
will soon be able to supply themselves with 
canned and dried fruits of all kinds, and 
perhaps, a little later, they will have some to 
spare for us. 
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RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


HE Misstnc Linx.—The topic in scien- 

tific circles in Germany just now, is a 
pamphlet of a few dozen pages, by Dr. An- 
ton Doun, issued ‘by Engelmann of Leipsic, 
which explains at some length Dr. Doun’s 
views as to the origin of the vertebrate ani- 
mals from an ancestry not unlike the exist- 
ing annelids. Dr. Doun first directs attention 
to the correspondences that exist between 
insect and vertebrate embryons, which, he 
thinks, have been too lightly regarded, in 
consequence of the nervous side of the former 
being designated as neutral, while that of the 
latter is styled dorsal. In other words, the 
nervous centres of insects are distributed in 
a connected series from the throat downward 
along the belly; while those of the verte- 
brates occupy a bony canal along the back, 
the two nervous cords corresponding in 
function, although antipodal in position, the 
main motor and sensory cord of the former 
being analogous in distribution to the sym- 
pathetic nerve of the latter. Dr. Doun 
thinks that the fact that in both the nervous 
system is developed on the convex side of 
the embryon and acquires a strong convex 
flexure anteriorly, and that the body-cavity 
finally closes up on the side opposite to the 
nervous system, points to a common origin 
at a comparatively high level. In his view 
the question, Which is the neutral side of 
an animal? is determined by the presence of 
a mouth on that surface ; so that if any of the 
vertebrates had mouths opening behind be- 
tween the brain and the spinal cord, the dor- 
sal surface would become neutral, so far as 
such a vertebrate is concerned. Since, again, 
the ancestors of the existing vertebrates must 
have had a nervous ring surrounding the 
gullet, it appears more natural to Dr. Doun 
to suppose that the position of the mouth has 
been shifted in the vertebrates in the course 
of their development than to suppose that 
the position of the nervous system has been 
shifted. He is thus led to look for traces of 
a former mouth opening on the dorsal surface 
of the primitive vertebrates, and to seek for 
reasons for regarding the present mouth- 
opening as a comparatively modern affair ; 
and he believes that the primitive mouth 
passed through the nervous centres between 
the crura cerebelli, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, in the fossa rhomboidea (fourth ven- 
tricle of the brain), which, as anatomists are 
aware, is remarkably large at an early stage 
of foetal development, and subsequently di- 
minishes very rapidly. At an early stage, says 
Dr. Doun, it is only necessary to conceive a 
slit to be made in the nervous tube at the 
bottom of the fourth ventricle, in order to 
furnish a suitable passage into the alimentary 
canal. This would make a mouth near the 
nape of the neck. His first reason for re- 
garding the vertebrate mouth as a compara- 
tively recent development, is that it arises at 





a period extraordinarily late. The embryon- 
ic body is almost completely formed, all 
the great systems are established, and the 
circulation is in active operation, while there 
is as yetno mouth. Moreover, in the great 
majority of the vertebrates, the mouth is 
shifted considerably forward in the course of 
their development, from the point where it 
first arises. Its primitive situation in foetal 
development is well represented by its per- 
manent situation in the ganoids, Dr. Doun 
holds, in accordance with this view, that the 
vertebrate mouth is homodynamous with the 
gill-clefts, it being, like them, limited by a pair 
of arcs, and its position being just in front of 
the first pair of gill-clefts. It also arises simul- 
taneously with them in the embryon, The 
doctor adduces the mouth of the Ray (fish), 
which strikingly resembles a pair of coalesced 
gill-clefts, as an illustration of his hypothesis 
that the existing vertebrate mouth had for- 
merly the form and function of a pair of gill- 
clefts, and that there must originally have 
been another mouth, situated behind as re- 
spects the anatomy of the existing vertebrates, 
which was gradually obliterated. As to the 
origin of the gill-clefts, after reviewing in a 
very elaborate manner the process by which 
the external gills and segmental organs of 
the annelids are supposed to have been 
transformed into the gills and gill-clefts of 
the vertebrates, Dr. Doun confesses that the 
connection of the inner extremities of the 
segmental organs with the walls of the ali- 
mentary canal, is an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty. If, however, this can be fairly ex- 
plained, it is very easy to understand how a 
shortening and widening of the segmental 
organs might give rise to gill-cavities. The 
method by which our Darwinist develops 
the vertebrate limbs from two pairs of an- 
nelid gills is ingenious, but will seem to 
most comparative anatomists to border on 
the absurd. The key-note of this theory is to 
be found in the principle of the transforma. 
tion of functions, for a lucid statement of 
which the reader may consult-_Darwin’s “ Ori- 
gin of Species,” fifth edition, page 251. The 
leading objections to this view have been 
gone over so thoroughly by Mr. Mivart and 
others, that they need not be enumerated 
here. One new one, which seems conclusive 
to the writer, may be worth consideration. 
In the vertebrates the mouth is only one of a 
group of organs pertaining to the neutral 
surface, the accessory senses, sight and smell, 
being similarly situated. Now, the evidence 
that they are primitive to that surface appears 
in the fact that the forward portion of the 
optic nerve has acquired a sheath, while the 
posterior has not. Indeed, a careful exam- 
ination of the encephalic nerves, the fifth 
pair among the rest, furnishes convincing 
evidence that their anterior portions are more 
primitive than their posterior, that they were 
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once uniquely connected with the primitive 
ganglia from which the anterior lobes were 
developed, and hence that the anterior por- 
tions of the encephalon are more primitive 
than the posterior. These facts alone, when 
patiently investigated in all their bearings, 
are destructive to Dr. Doun’s hypothesis 
that the primitive vertebrate mouth was 
situated on the dorsal surface. Besides, the 
insect mouth, @s the writer happens to know, 
is a very late development during the embry- 
onic stage ; while, again, it is due to the fact, 
that the vertebrate brain starts from four 
centres of development (represented respect- 
ively by the terminations of four nutritive 
currents in the embryo, that appear in adult 
life as the two internal carotid and the two 
vertebral arteries), and that the intervening 
tissue is subsequently built up by the multi- 
plication of subordinate nutritive centres, 
that the fourth ventricle is at first very large 
and gradually diminishes, as pointed out by 
Dr. Doun. 

Velocity of Inflammation in Fire-Damp.—A 
very full account of the recent experiments 
of M. Mallard, as respects the velocity of 
inflammation in fire-damp, appears in Der 
Naturforscher for February. The gas was 
mixed with atmospheric air in various quan- 
tities, or proportions, and the mixtures thus 
produced were set in motion at different 
velocities, so as to pass and be ignited by an 
established stationary zone of combustion. 
Under this method when the zone remained 
perfectly stationary, the mixture being in mo- 
tion at a given velocity, that velocity repre- 
sented the rate at which combustion would 
naturally travel in each mixture under experi- 
ment. The highest velocity was 469, of a 


metre per second, the mixture being 108 vol- 
umes of fire-damp to 892 volumes ofair. On 
increasing or diminishing the proportion of 
the gas, the velocity diminished very rapidly, 
and ceased altogether with 77 volumes of gas 
to 923 of air, and with 145 gas to 855 air. An 
addition of a single volume of gas to the 
mixture represented by 77 to 923 was, how- 
ever, sufficient to convert an absolutely indif- 
ferent compound into a highly dangerous 
explosive; while, on the other hand, the 
withdrawal of a single volume of gas from 
145 to 855 mixture had the same effect. It 
thus appears that, unless the ventilation of 
coal mines is very thorough, it is inconceiv- 
ably more dangerous than no ventilation at 
all would be, so far as respects the liability 
to explosion. 

Movements of Water in Freesing.—Mr. Wil- 
mot H. T. Power writes to Nature, London, 
relative to certain observed movements in 
water during the freezing, or rather certain 
observed data tending to demonstrate their 
existence. Having, last winter, placed a 
basin of water in an out-house where dust 
fell upon its surface, he noticed that, while a 
thin lamina of ice had formed on the top, the 
dust had fallen to the bottom and was there 
arranged in patterns exactly similar to those 
commonly observed on window-panes, but 





familiar on a larger scale to the Aadituds of 
green-houses. This phenomenon seems to 
show that, in freezing, water passes through 
a series of fantastic movements. Most read- 
ers have observed similar phenomena of 
autumn mornings in small puddles of water 
by the road-side, in which very frequently 
the sheet of ice appears to have formed on 
the surface and to have absorbed the whole 
conteats of the puddle beneath, with the 
exception of a few fantastically wrought 
descending columns. An explanation of 
these movements may be found in the pro- 
cess of crystallization, and in the peculiar 
movements associated with it, which may be 
observed on a small scale under the micro- 
scope. No more startling spectacle can be 
conceived of by such as have associated no 
optical phenomena with crystallization, than 
that which is offered by so simple a thing as 
a drop of tincture of iodine, spread out on a 
glass slide in such a manner as to transmit 
light, and observed for the whole period 
during which the process of drying is in prog- 
ress. A polariscope and a small spectro- 
scope add materially to the interest of such 
investigations. It would be feasible, indeed, 
as an experiment, to freeze a drop of water 
artificially on a glass slide, under a consider- 
able power, and thus describe Mr. Power's 
observed movements in detail. 


Star-Ghosts—Those who are familiar with 
the use of optical instruments will not be 
astonished to learn that one of the indirect 
results of the recent transit of Venus has 
been the revival of the old question whether 
that planet really has'’@ moon, or whether the 
something occasionally observed near that 
planet is simply a star-ghost of the type so 
familiar to telescopic adepts—that is to say, 
one of those refleéted images formed, under 
certain circumstances, in the eye-piece of the 
telescope. At the last transit nothing resem- 
bling a moon was observed, but the planet's 
path was so far from central on that occasion 
that such a body might readily have passed 
outside of the solar disk. The evidence of 
the observations, therefore, as respects this 
point, is too negative to be regarded as a 
conclusive settlement of the question, which 
is re-opened by the celebrated Dr. Schorr in 
a little work, Der Venusmond, recently issued 
in Brunswick, Germany. Dr. Schorr decid- 
edly dissents from Father Hell’s explanation 
of the supposed moon, first observed by Cas- 
sini in 1672, and again seen by the same 
eminent astronomer in 1686. The Abbot 
Hell’s paper on star-ghosts was published in 
1766. The observatory at Vienna had two 
English telescopes at that time, a 2-foot 
Gregorian and a 44-foot Newtonian. Late in 
the year 1757, examining Venus with the 
Gregorian at a power of 70 or 80, he per- 
ceived a feebly-defined star near it, but as it 
was not visible in the Newtonian, he con- 
cluded it to be a reflection from the interior 
of the tube. In the spring of 1758, the illu- 
sion returned, Venus being at her greatest 
elongation. Father Hell blackened the tube 
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and did not see it again for several days. 
An observation made on its next appearance, 
namely, that on moving his eye gently toward 
the eye-piece it gradually expanded into the 
perfect image of the planet in its primary 
aspect, led to the experiments from which 
came the dissertation. If he advanced his 
eye a little more toward the eye-piece the 
illusion vanished, and if he withdrew it 
slowly, the same result quickly followed. 
When the planet was in the middle of the 
field the ghost was near the edge, and fol- 
lowed the eye when the latter was moved up 
or down, or in a circular manner, usually 
vanishing very near the planet. A full series 
of experiments satisfied the prelate that this 
image was formed by rays reflected from the 
convexity of the corner of the eye against the 
concave lens of the eye-glass. The Abbot 
subsequently found that he could always 
produce these ghosts for himself or others, by 


using a power of from 50 to 80 (less made the’ 


image so minute as to resemble a star), 
placing the eye at a given distance from the 
eye-glass, and moving his head cautiously 
backward and forward. 

What Schorr has done has been to collate 
all the observations as to the supposed Venus- 
moon, and test the question whether they are 
explainable on Hell’s hypothesis, which, he 
concludes, is not the case. He further con- 
cludes, however, that the supposed moon of 
Venus must be an illusion of some sort, al- 
though, perhaps, not an instrumental decep- 
tion, and thus turns the attention of experi- 
mentalists to possible new problems, the 
resolution of which may result in exposing 
other sources of uncertainty in telescopic 
observations and in enabling astronomers to 
avoid them. 

An Overlooked Consequence of Tyndall's 
Experiments —While the recent brilliant ex- 
periments as to spontaneous generation per- 
formed by Professor Tyndall have attracted 
the attention due to the celebrity of the lec- 
turer, one consequence of the most brilliant 
of them has escaped the notice of scientific 
men. If perfectly pure air, all the organic 
matter floating in it having been precipitated, 
will not transmit light, what becomes of his 
long-defended hypothesis that light is only 
another name for the vibrations of the lumi- 
niferous ether supposed to pervade the uni- 
verse? For it can scarcely be supposed that 
a medium such as the Professor makes the 
basis of his theory, can be excluded from the 
air under experiment by any process em- 
ployed to clear it of floating organisms ; and 
while the bearing of his recent experiments 
is very decided against Dr. Bastian’s theory 
of the formation of bacilli—little, rod-like 
organisms—in infusions, without the inter- 
vention of spores, Professor Tyndall owes it 
to the scientific public to explain how it 
happens under his theory that perfectly pure 
air will not transmit luminous vibrations. 
More important, as against Bastian, are Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand Cohn’s recent observations, 
made in studying the ferment organisms in 
the rennet employed by manufacturers of 
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Schweitzer Kése, in Switzerland, that the 
resting-spores of bacilli resist boiling heat 
for a long time, and may, in a suitable nu- 
tritive liquid, develop into rods, after having 
been subjected to it. 

New View of Volcanic Action —The recent 
observations of an Italian scientist, that the 
number of earth-tremors per year in Southern 
Europe ranges as high as 5,500, and that 
the occurrence of such tremors may always 
be foretold by the barometer, seem likely to 
lead to important consequences as concerns 
the existing theory of volcanic action, and 
particularly as respects the intermittent ac- 
tivity of volcanoes. It has been demonstrated 
long since, in so far as anything not observa- 
tionally verifiable can be, that the degree of 
internal heat, augmenting foot by foot ac- 
cording to the calculated rate, that must 
obtain at the earth’s centre, would, under the 
existing doctrines of geology, be sufficient to 
convert all known solids in bodies so ex- 
plosive that a crust one thousand miles in 
thickness would present little more obstacle 
to their violent expansion than a sheet of 
paper ; and yet volcanoes have been dwelt 
upon as in some vague manner evidencing a 
molten state of the earth’s interior. The 
possibility of accounting for volcanic action 
on the principle of atmospheric pressure had 
not, previous to the important discovery of a 
definite relation between earth-tremors (com- 
paratively imperceptible earthquake waves) 
and the barometer, occurred to scientific 
men. The leading points of such a view, as 
it seems likely to supersede the existing one 
in the immediate future, may be briefly map- 
ped out By making a topographical outline 
of the surface of any one of the existing con- 
tinents transverse to its mountain ranges, the 
reader will readily see that the pressure of 
the atmosphere is exercised at an angle from 
the lowest point in the slope to the top of 
the range, in such a manner as to press the 
two ribs of the slope, not uniformly toward 
the earth’s centre, but inward toward each 
other ; while, as one ascends toward the top, 
the density of the atmosphere and its pressure 
rapidly diminish. For example, the angle of 
pressure as respects the Andes range is a 
constantly shifting one from the Atlantic 
coast of Brazil on the one hand, and from the 
Pacific coast on the other. This angle may 
be ascertained at any point by drawing a line 
(or supposing one to be drawn) perpendicular 
to the plane of pressure at that point. The 
actual force with which the sloping sides of 
the Andes range are thus pressed downward 
and inward toward each other for hundreds 
of miles, while, owing to diminished density 
of the air, the pressure at the top is compara- 
tively small, may be readily calculated. A 
heavy mass of snow on the sloping sides of 
the roof of a New England farm-house in 
winter, furnishes, on a small scale, no inapt 
illustration of the nature of the problem 
under consideration ; and the yearly sag of 
such a roof, if the rafters happen to be weak, 
with its inward inclination on each side, tells 
exactly at what point the pressure is strong 
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est. Now, as all these lines of atmospheric 
pressure, drawn perpendicular to the planes 
of the two mountain sides, meet beneath the 
mountain itself, the reader will be able to see 
very readily that, whether volcanic or not, 
every mountain is the seat of an almost in- 
conceivable heat-generating force. This force, 
however, is not incalculable, but may be 
readily ascertained with mathematical exact- 
ness. An idea of its vastness may be ob- 
tained by simply considering that the atmos 
pheric pressure of the whole continent of 
South America is practically concentrated 
along the line of the Andes range. These 
considerations explain why it is that earth- 
tremors usually travel toward, not from, 
mountain ranges. 





Photometric Experiments on the Light of the 
Planets.—At the June gth meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, Mr. Plump- 
er read a valuable paper, detailing some 
photometric experiments of his own upon the 
light of Venus and Jupiter. By comparing 
the shadow of a wire cast by the planet with 
the shadow of a similar wire cast by a candle 
at an ascertained distance, and then compar- 
ing the light of the candle with that of the 
full moon, Mr. Plumber concludes that the 
light of Venus at its greatest brilliancy is 
equal to about 4, of the brightness of the 
moon at its full, and that the light of Jupiter 
at mean opposition is equal to 7,J,, of full 
moonlight. 
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(The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 





To Make Good Soap.—Take five 
pounds of soda-ash and dissolve it in three 
gallons of water by boiling, two and a half 
pounds of white lime, slack it with boilin 


water; when the soda-ash comes to a boil, 
pour it over the lime, stir it well, and let it 
settle, and pour off the clear water. Take 
ten pounds of grease, add the water to it, 


and let it boil. Pour more boiling water 
over the lime, take the clear water, add it to 
the grease in your boiling until you have ten 
gallons. Boil four hours. Put it into tubs 
until cold, then cut into bars according to 
convenience. To make soft-soap, double 
the quantity of water. A person who has 
experimented in soaps says, that in her 
opinion, from actual trial, the addition of 
three-quarters of a pound of borax to one 
pound of soap, melted without boiling, 
makes a saving of one-half in the cost of 
soap and of three-fourths the labor of wash- 
ing. It also improves the whiteness of the 
fabric, and takes away or prevents the usu- 
al stiff and rough feeling which the use of 
common soap imparts to the hands. 


Dogs or Poultry.— How frequently 
we see from one to three worthless dogs 
about a poor man’s door, and it takes more 
to feed them than twenty hens. For the 
benefit of your readers I will give my expe- 
rience with poultry in small coops for three 
months—March, April, and May. No. 1, 
one cock and five Dominique Leghorn pul- 
lets laid two hundred and fifty eggs—aver- 
age, fifty to each hen. No. 2, one cock and 
two black Hamburg pullets laid one hun- 
dred and thirty-five eggs—average, sixty- 
seven and one-half. No. 3, one cock and 
four golden S. Hamburg pullets laid two 
hundred and twenty-nine eggs—average, 





fifty-seven and one-quarter. No. 4, one 
cock and five silver S. Hamburg hens, four 
years old, laid two hundred and fifty-five 
eggs—average, fifty-one. My fowls, for the 
past five months, have been kept in coops 
made of laths thirteen feet long, four feet 
wide, and two feet high. They commenced 
— about February Ist. My fowls are in 

health, free from vermin, and the eggs 

tch well.— Poultry World. 


Trees from the Pit or Seed.—If 
one has plum or peach stones, or dry apple 
or pear seeds, he may crush the stones and 
take out the fits free of bruise; then, by 
burying the apple and pear seeds in a bed- 
ding of fine pulverized charcoal and sand, 
half and half, being careful to lay them so 
that one seed does not touch another, make 
the — with half-inch deep of the sand 
and charcoal intermixed; then wet thor- 
oughly with warm water, and keep in a 
warm room, the whole always warm and 
damp. In from ten to twenty days the seed 
will be found swelled, and many of them 
will show the germ of growth. They should 
then be*taken and laid carefully in tiers of 
one inch below the layer of sand and char- 
coal mixture; then the seeds be set germ 
end upward, one inch apart, and covered 
with one inch deep of the sand and charcoal 
mixture, and kept in shallow boxes, shelves, 
or pans, constantly just moist and warm, not 
wet, until they have grown to two or three 
leaves, when they should be potted into 
small two-inch pots, in sand and soil, and 
given gradually light and air. Almost any 
seed, even the raspberry, strawberry, etc., 
can in this way be grown and saved. It, 
however, requires too much of care and 
thought to make it profitable as a rule ; yet 
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the lamented Dr. Brinkle, of Philadelphia, 

ew seeds of raspberries and also propa- 
gated from feeble first shoots in his office. 
—Prairie Farmer. 


Take Care of the Shade Trees, 
—It is a great mistake to cut down trees in 
e and crowded cities. Their value, aside 
from shade and ornament, is incalculable. 
It is estimated that a good-sized elm, plane, 
or lime tree has 7,000,000 leaves, covering 
an area of 200,000 square feet. This large 
surface absorbs deleterious gases and ex- 
halations of oxygen. Streets are kept cool 
in summer and warm in winter by the influ- 
ence of trees in regulating temperature ; and 
their roots, by absorption, ‘age | the soil 
below as their leaves do the atmosphere 
above. Hence the injunction, “‘ Woodman, 
spare that tree,” is not merely a sentimental 
reflection, but a sanitary requirement. 


Crows.—A crow was killed recently 
in the orchard of Mr. Barbric, of Plymouth, 
Me., and, on opening his crop, more than 
twenty nests of caterpillar eggs were found, 
showing that this much-abused bird had 
dined on about 4,000 or 5,000 caterpillar 

. The crow is not only a scavenger, 
but very useful also in destroying insects and 
worms that prey upon crops. The damage 
it sometimes does to young corn is more 
than counterbalanced by the servite it ren- 
ders on the farm.—Pratrie Farmer. 


The Use of Bad Well-Water.— 
The State Geologist of New Jersey, in his 
recent report, calls attention to the habit 
still in use in some of the older cities of 
New Jersey of people drawing their supplies 
of water from.old wells. In an analysis of 
the water coming from some nine wells in 
Princeton, five of them were found to con- 
tain free ammonia, albuminous matter, and 
chlorides in excess. In tracing the effects 
of these waters it was found, in almost all 
cases, that diarrhoea and typhoidal fevers 
accompanied their use. It is almost impos- 
sible to be sure of the uality of any 
well which is surrounded by Tones where 
drains and sinks empty into the sifrrounding 
soil. It would be well, if not only the pro- 
prietors of large country hotels or summer 
resorts would look more closely to their 
sources of water, but should eschew well- 
water entirely. For the health of their 
guests it is better, in all cases, where run- 
ning water does not exist, to seek their 
source of water from cisterns which are fed 
from the rain-fall on the roof. Wherever 
such rain-water is used, it may be safely 
stated that there is an entire exemption from 
the diseases which always attend the use of 
water contaminated with putrefying organic 
matter, 





Plea for Cats.—A_ correspondent 
of the 7rzbune thus discourses on the virtues 
of cats: 

“ Those persons who call for the annihila- 
tion of all cats because they are destructive 
of birds, might on the same ground cry for 
the general massacre of birds as being de- 
structive to fruit. They want the birds pre- 
served to save their growing fruit from in- 
sects. I want cats preserved to save our 
stored fruit, grain, and vegetables ; yes, our 
very clothes and dwellings, from the depre- 
dation of rats and mice. Some years since 
my out-buildings were overrun with rats. 
Corn was stripped from the cob, potatoes 
and turnips were chewed into pomace, when 
from some quarter a yellow ‘Thomas’ ap- 

upon the scene, and soon the build- 
ings were cleared of these rodents. That 
cat would sit and watch a hole for hours 
until he had caught the inmate. He kept 
the house cleared until some rascals killed 
him. Three years ago my house was in- 
fested with mice. They left their cards in 
bureau drawers, and even began to eat our 
clothes. I obtained a half-grown kitten. 
From the day she entered the house the 
mice made themselves scarce. I think the 
mere smell of a cat is obnoxious to rats and 
mice. Still, I have seen her have many a 
mouse and bring many a rat from the cellar. 
Both of these cats were inveterate snoops, 
and did not love to be petted. I believe 
half the cats are spoiled by too much pet- 
ting and feeding. Certainly a good mouser 
will sometimes kill a bird; but one loafer 
with a gun will kill and frighten away more 
birds than forty cats. Hence cry ‘Kill the 
loafer.’ Still I believe it is sometimes neces- 
sary to kill birds. I have had a flock of rob- 
ins and cat-birds keep a two-acre patch of 
raspberries picked clean. Likewise I be- 
lieve in destroying cats. I drown all the 
kittens but one, and this I give away as soon 
as weaned. I am egpeeell to the wholesale 
destruction of any of our useful birds or ani- 
mals, but believe in keeping them within 
bounds; keep them for servants, not permit 
them to become masters.” 

Has Mrs. Swisshelm looked at this side 
of the cat question ? 

Providence in Farming. — My 
father in his best days owned a tract of 
about three hundred acres—an excellent 
New England homestead, only it was too 
large. Providence had it sold off in small 

cels to pay debts which could not be paid 

y the regular farm-returns. About fifty 
acres of the three hundred were meadow— 
we called it “mowing.” This was too large 
a proportion. It yielded, on an average, 
only about a ton to the acre, and would win- 
ter only fifteen to twenty head of neat cat- 
tle, twenty-five to thirty sheep, and four or 
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five horses and colts ; even this stock fallin 
off by degrees as the capacity of the soi 
diminished. Providence understood this 
case very well, and kept pushing in ferns, 
lycopodiums, sumac, briers of every variety, 
and trees along the fences, so as to shade 
and protect ‘the exhausted acreage. The 
moment the exhaustion became so great as 
to allow the mower scarcely enough to wipe 
his scythe with, you would see one or an- 
other of the agents mentioned slyly creeping 
in and bravely, but quietly, at its work. The 
scythe had to yield to Providence. My fa- 
ther thought little, if at all, of sheltering 
—_ stretches of open country, but Provi- 
ence did, you see ; and now (it is only a few 


years) much of the pasture as well as of the 
mowing has become woodland, It is cov- 
ered with pines at this point, with birches 
at that, with maples on this slope, and with 
lean-looking chestnuts along yonder ridge. 
Just now I suppose the same farm would 
not keep a third of the stock it used to feed; 
but Providence is giving it the very best 
chance for recuperation ; and some day, per- 
haps, the now sleeping acres will show how 
much they have gained from such indulg- 
ence. I honor my father’s memory pro- 
foundly, as'a son should; but I can see 
there were points which he did not at all 
—— Who, in his day, did compre- 
hend them ?— 7rzdune. 











Mrs. C. FowLter We tts, Profri stor. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor. N. Sizer, Associate 
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MEDIOCRITY AND ITS SUCCESSES. 


READER of the PHRENOLOGICAL 

comments on certain views advanced 
in the article on “ Mental Heredity” in the 
September number, and appears to think 
that we make too much of the average man 
as concerns his accomplishments in the are- 
na of life’s labors. He is of opinion that 
“men who succeed in their undertakings in 
a way that commands the respect of society 
do so because they possess special qualities, 
or certain important faculties in larger de- 
velopment than ordinary men.” He prob- 
ably knows that Sir William Hamilton has 
said that the world-famed thinker, Des 
Cartes, and the equally renowned scientist, 





Newton, disclaimed the possession of any ex- 
traordinary mental gifts—the former declar- 
ing that he owed his results to earnest in- 
dustry, in which the only marked difference 
from the labor of other men consisted in the 
methods and the objects ; the latter insisted 
that his successes were obtained only by per- 
severing application in the line of study he 
had chosen to pursue. 

In the examples of these two men we find 
encouragement for the man of moderate ca- 
pacity, and admonition that he entertain not 
soaring aspirations, and that he be not des- 
pondent because the genius of Plato or 
Paul, of Kepler or Chatham has not been 
vouchsafed him. But he can lean upon the 
fact that the world’s work is done—as it has 
ever been done—by men of little intellect, 
and not by the men of great capacities. 
It is intellectual activity and the persevering 
use of other powers we possess in lines direct 
and with objects kept clearly in view, that 
prove effectual. People wonder at the 
large results achieved by some man who 
has passed unremarked in the mass of the 
community year after year—no one perceiv- 
ing in him qualities of superiority, because 
his natural endowments were really no bet- 
ter than those of his associates; but steady 
effort adds its minims of information, of 


progress in whatever may be the work un- 
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dertaken, until the day comes and the pub- 
lic is awakened to give him praise and honor 
for the accomplishment of some great bene- 
fit in science or mechanical industry. Who 
of the dancers at Bath recognized in their 
humble and accommodating oboe-player 
one likely to become a renowned astrono- 
mer? And yet, while supporting himself 
by his moderate knowledge of music, Her- 
schel discovered the Georgium Sidus and 
found himself famous. There was a man 
employed as a translator for several years 
in the New York Custom House—he is 
probably there still—who, prior to his ap- 
pointment, was but a cartman. Availing 
himself of leisure for the study of lan- 
guages, in the course of a few years he be- 
came sufficiently conversant with three or 
four to warrant his taking a position under 
the Government, whose pecuniary rewards 
and social amenities are much above his old 
Who among his fellow-cartmen 
imagined that his studious habits would be 
followed by such an elevation ? 


vocation. 


One needs for shining success no shining 
talents of organization. Average intellectual 
abilities, ordinary physical stamina, a pur- 
pose in life, decision of character, industry, 
and persevering energy will reach the mark. 
But the success will be the more certain and 
ameliorating if the man’s moral sentiment 
preside in his work, impressing it with the 
stamp of duty, and establishing the belief 
in his soul that he should strive to do all 
that he can for society, for his family, and 
for himself. 

Now some reader may offer a comment 
like this: “It appears to me that in what 
you have just said you imply the existence 
of the faculties of Self-esteem and Firmness 
as cardinal elements in the character of suc- 
cessful men whose intellectual attributes are 
but ordinary, for that self-reliance and per- 
severing energy of which you speak are de- 





rived from the strength and activity of Self- 
esteem and Firmness.” 

The possession of these two organs in a 
good state of development is essential, we 
will grant, to him who would perform the 
part of a leader, or enter a new and untrod- 
den path of investigation wherein are many 
obstacles and difficulties ; but the great ma- 
jority of men are not largely endowed with 
self-reliance. You will perceive through a 
little examination that the useful men and 
women in a community, particularly the 
steady, thorough-going teachers, mechanics, 
shop-keepers, lawyers, physicians, etc., are 
not remarkable for Self-esteem, but rather 
for characteristics of organization, which 
are common enough, like breadth of brain, 
fullness of head in the lateral regions, and 
for that quality which conduces to subservi- 
ence rather than to dominance—a desire of 
approval. A large measure of Self-esteem 
in the character—unless there be high moral 
qualities and a strong intellect to confer men- 
tal balance—inclines a man to be domineer- 
ing and arrogant, and awakens feelings of 
dislike and perhaps of disgust in those who 
would otherwise be friendly. Such a man 
may accomplish important results, but his 
overbearing demeanor will greatly reduce 
the measure of credit and respect which his 
accomplishments in themselves would pro- 
cure for him. 





> 


REVIVAL OF BUSINESS.—It would seem 
as if a change for the better had begun in 
the business world; and that we may confi- 
dently expect an improving staté of affairs 


generally: Merchants in New York and 
Boston are more cheerful than they have 
been for a year or two past. Mill-wheels in 
different parts of New England, which had 
been at rest so long that the rust was thick 
upon them, begin to show a new activity. 
Certainly New York exhibits an activity 
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which is encouraging to all who have any 
part in the movements of trade. 





> 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


N Sunday, the 24th of September, was 

made the final stroke in the consum- 
mation of a great national undertaking. We 
refer to the explosion of the mine at Hallett’s 
Reef in the East river. Seven years of patient 
toil, amid difficulties which required the best 
engineering skill to overcome, were in a 
great measure dependent upon that final 
effort, human ingenuity, and, at this writ- 
ing, the explosion is pronounced entirely 
successful, and “‘ Hell Gate,” in the common 
parlance of New York seamen, no longer 
bristles with its rocky terrors and obstruc- 
tions to the navigator. 
concentrated power of dynamite, set at lib- 
erty by the electric current, rent asunder in 


The immensely- 


an instant tens of thousands of tons of rock, 
but science had so nicely adjusted the Ti- 
tanic material that its energy was exerted 
almost entirely upon the reef which was to 
be destroyed, and, save a slight tremor, the 
explosion had no effect at the distance of a 
few hundred yards. 

Next comes the work of clearing out the 
débris from the new bottom which the mi- 
ners have excavated, and then the East river 
channel will be available for the first time in 
American history to the world’s shipping. 

The gentleman to whom this triumph of 
engineering is largely due, Gen. John New- 
ton, has been the superintendent of the work 
from the first. He is a Virginian by birth, 
and a graduate of West Point. He served 
with credit in the army South and West dur- 
ing the late war and subsequently. His en- 
gineering skill had been tested in the con- 
struction of military works previous to his 
appointment to his present responsible po- 
sition. 





PHRENOLOGY IN POLITICS. 


WE notice that Phrenology is playing a 
part not altogether unimportant in 
the doings of the politicians this fall. The 
views which have appeared in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL relating to the mental character- 
istics of the different candidates for the 
Presidency have been scrutinized and criti- 
cised and quoted by leading newspapers. 

According to their partisan leaning has 
been the treatment accorded our opinions ; 
and, by the severity of the language which 
is sometimes applied to us in an exchange 
now and then, we are inclined to believe 
that what we say concerning Messrs. Hayes, 
Tilden, Cooper, and Smith has an important 
bearing upon the issue of the present strug- 
gle. 

A while since the Chicago 7rébune pub- 
lished the following as a “ phrenological 
prediction,” deriving it from page 86 of the 
March number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1867: 


“This gentleman is comparatively young 
in years and younger in spirit. Though he 
has already accomplished much, he has by 
no means reached the climax of his fame. 
He is a rising young statesman, and if 
spared, will, in the course of a few years, 
be found in the front ranks of the best minds 
of the nation. We base our prediction on 
the following points: first, he has a capital 
constitution—both inherited and acquired 
—with temperate habits; secondly, a large 
and well-formed brain, with a cultivated 
mind; with strong integrity, honor, gener- 
osity, hopefulness, sociability, and ambition, 
and all well-guided by practical good sense. 
At present he may seem to lack fire and en- 
thusiasm, but age and experience will give 
him point and emphasis. Mark us! this 
gentleman will not disappoint the best ex- 
pectations of the most hopeful.” 


We do not give the whole of the quota- 
tion, and if the reader will take the trouble to 
look back in the file he will find that the 
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person thus spoken of is Mr. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, at that time a member of Congress 
of about three years’ standing. He made 
one of a party of distinguished gentlemen 
—the late editor of this JOURNAL, Sam- 
uel R. Wells, being among them—who 
were invited to celebrate the opening 
of the Union Pacific Railway to the hun- 
dredth parallel of latitude—a very important 
occasion—and it was that which led us to 
publish a long sketch embracing Mr, Hayes 
and nine others. 





> 


ANCIENT CoINs.—The article in the 
present issue from the pen of the venerable 
Dr. Morris, editor of the Vumdzsmatic Pilot, 
is the first of a series which may extend 
thraugh several issues. They are prepared 
in a pleasant, flowing style, which will inter- 
est doubtless all classes of our readers. 

Dr. Morris is at the head of a movement 


for introducing numismatics into the literary 


institutions of this country as an adjunct to 


history, and is sustained by many of our 
most learned teachers in it. 





os 


THE SERVIAN STRUGGLE. 
Ar in Europe are in the same 

muddled state that they were months 
ago; and, with its continuance, the contest 
between Turkey and Servia is developing 
fresh complications in diplomacy. The 
atrocities committed by the Turks in Bul- 
garia were of that extreme character which 
usually marks a religious conflict, but their 
wholesale extent, one would think, should 
arouse the Christian nations to emphatic 
action with regard to instituting such a 
change in the relations of the Mohamme- 
dan government to its Christian subjects 
and neighbors as shall prevent effectually a 
recurrence of such barbarities upon soil 
commonly regarded as having some claim 





to civilization. There being no warrant in 
the Koran for the horrid deeds which venge- 
ful soldiers of the Sultan committed on the 
weak and defenceless, they can mot plead re- 
ligion as an excuse—even if they could, 
common humanity -would condemn such 
conduct. 

As Turkish Servia has a population of be- 
tween two and three millions, and Bulgaria 
as much more, and as these States are allied 
in language, and, to a large extent, in relf¥- 
ion, it can scarcely be expected that they 
will give up the contest until some positive 
assurance shall have been given by the Turk 
that his treatment thereafter will be more in 
accordance with justice and humanity. 

National jealousies may contribute once 
more to the safety and triumph of Turkey, 
but just now the sympathy of the more 
powerful States of Europe appears to be 
with the Servians, and is likely to contribute 
to their independence. At all events we 
hope for their success, and a sharp chas- 
tisement of Turkish intolerance and sav- 


agery. 


- 





Dr. GEORGE B. WINSHIP, the “strong 
man” of Boston, died on the 11th of Sep- 
tember last, at the age of only forty-two 
years. He, as is pretty generally known, 
advocated a system of physical develop- 
ment, which consisted in the lifting ot 
heavy weights, and, as a representative of 
the efficiency of his teaching, became able 
at one time to raise 3,000 pounds. 

But the unnaturalness of his system seems 
to have been shown by his early death. 
His muscular training was not harmonious 
in its results, as it gave him enormous shoul- 
ders and arms, while the lower part of his 
body was somewhat diminutive. We have 
not learned the exact character of the cause 
of death, but are inclined to impute it to 
that derangement of the heart which is usu- 
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ally an accompaniment of over-training. It 
is a notorious fact that athletes, champion 
oarsmen, prize-fighters, acrobats, and all who 
seek reputation for great muscular strength, 
activity, and endurance, as a class are short- 
lived. The man of health and longevity is 
not an extremist, but exercises moderation 
in most, if not all things, relating to his 
daily life. 


OTHER FEATURES. 


LACK of space compelled the ex- 
cision of the following paragraph, 





A 


which closed our general article on the 
Exposition : 

A sweeping glance at noteworthy features, 
which give attraction to the minor buildings, 
must suffice. The Government collection 
demands foremost mention. In it is a vast 
number of objects interesting to the historian, 
the naturalist, the mechanic, the economist, 
the sailor, and the soldier. The ethnologi- 
cal and archeological relics sent by the 
Smithsonian Institute are wonderful in them- 
selves, and the representations of the differ- 
ent animals, birds, fish, and insects, found in 
our country, constitute an extensive field for 
those who are given to scientific researches. 
So, too, the botanical series would occupy 
much of one’s time if he could give it an 
appreciative examination. Thousands of 
models from the Patent Office intimate to 
the passing observer how much of thought, 
toil, and time our people have devoted to 
new or improving devices in mechanism. 

Of the Women’s Pavilion, mention has been 
made in a former article, and some particu- 
lars given of the specimens of wood carving, 
embroidery, painting, and sculpture which 
enrich the platforms and walls. Seventy- 
four models of inventions by American wom- 
en indicate some recent phases of develop- 
ment in Constructiveness, The Vision of 
St. Christopher, and the statue of Eve, merit 
the attention they receive, for they are choice 
productions. So, too, passing allusion should 
be made to the “ Reliance Cooking Stove,” 
of Mrs, Evard, and to “ Dreaming Iolanthe,” 
a medallion bust modeled in butter by Mrs. 
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Brooks. Ina former number of the Jour- 
NAL we published a sketch of Mrs. Brooks, 
with an engraving of her sculptured butter. 

The French display of Public Works in a 
special building constructed of iron and 
colored bricks, is very creditable to the 
friendly power which contributed it. How 
the French engineers build bridges, light- 
houses, aqueducts, canals, railways, and the 
instruments they used are finely illustrated. 
The Japanese bazaar, with its little garden, 
is a curiosity which repays close inspection- 
In the garden is a sixty years old cedar tree 
growing in a flower-pot, a lotus, and certain 
devices of arrangement which can not fail to 
excite surprise. 





> 


PETROLEUM UNDERGROUND TRANS- 
PORTATION.—A new phase in the market- 
ing of the oil-product of Pennsylvania, 
which has occasioned much excitement and 
opposition among the railway companies, is 
the proposed laying of an iron pipe from the 
oil-regions to the seaboard, with the view 
to forcing the mineral extract through it and 
supplying shipping with cargoes direct. 

A company exists already authorized by 
charter to carry the plan into effect, and it is 
stated that the scene of the first pipe-laying 
is Brady’s Bend, Butler County. The oil 
operators and farmers are generally in favor 
of the undertaking, but, as a matter of 
course, the railway companies are positively 
hostile, and will do all in their power to hin- 
der and embarrass the practical working of 
the project. The real ground of opposition, 
according to the Bulletin, “to the project, 
is not that the pipe will take 6,000 barrels 
of oil a day from the railroad freights, but 
the knowledge possessed by every manager 
of the different trunk lines of railroad that 
the true method of transporting this great 
staple is through pipes, and the fear that the 
entire product of the oil-regions will event- 
ually be carried in this way.” 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our Eorresp ondents, 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we cannot undertake to return unavailable con- 
tributions unless the necessary postage is provided by 
the writers. In all cases, persons who communicate 
with us through the post-office should, if they expect 
a reply, inclose the return postage—stamps being pre- 
Served. Anonymous letters will not be considered. 

QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

~ Ir AN INQquIrY Fatt TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 





INQUIRER,—Virginia D. R. Covington 
resides at Hernando, Mississippi. 


HEADACHE AND AMUSEMENT.—G. A. 
—It may be that your distress is the result of an 
overworked organization. After a hard day’s toil 
to take part in evening amusements with a hearty 
earnestness, tells too much on the flagging forces 
of one’s nature. You may have a very excitable 
nervous system, so that the blood rushes too 
vigorously into the parts of the brain where re- 
side the organs which are excited by amusements 
or the pleasures of the social circle, and so pain 
is experienced. 


CATARRH.—J. L. L.—This affection is 
a derangement of the mucous vessels, the result 
of which is-a filling up of the membrane with 
more or less effete matter, which should be 
allowed to escape from the system. To prescribe 
for your case would require a personal examina- 
tion. In the February number of The Science of 
Heaith for 1875, you will find an article on the 
subject, which may be of value to you. The 
ulcer you speak of, should be examined by a 
physician or surgeon. 


VENTRILOQUISM.—E. T. W.— While 
some persons are endowed with such an arrange- 
ment of the organs of articulation, that they are 
better able to exhibit this art than others, nearly 
everybody can acquire some skill in it by practice. 
There are small books which troat of it, 





Gray Harr.—S. M .B.—As we have 
mentioned before, the early turning gray of the 
hair is due either to constitutional weakness or 
to some hereditary influence. We know of noth- 
ing which will entirely prevent it, in the latter 
ease especially. The toning up and strengthen- 
ing of the health may do some good. 


Skin DisEAsE.—M. J. W., England.— 
Can you do anything for my sister? Her skin is 
hot and full of pimples, especially over the face 
and back, and is, of course, very uncomfortable ? 

Ans. The trouble is due to an abnormal con- 
dition of the blood and circulatory system. Have 
you tried the effect of a thoroughly hygienic diet, 
the avoidance of food which is stimulating, like 
fat meat, butter, sugar, coffee, also the eschew- 
ing severely of all spices and spiced preparations ? 
She should eat fruit, because it is cooling and 
refreshing ; she should be out of doors 2 good 
deal in the course of the day, so that the aeration 
and circulation of the blood shall be maintained 
healthfully, and the excretory organs be stimu- 
lated to perform their functions thoroughly. 


CONTRIBUTOR. — Your “Centennial 
Request’’ came just too late for a place in this 
number, and so too late to be a seasonable in- 
sertion, We would counsel our literary friends 
who send us poems and prose having reference 
to days and seasons, to be considerate with regard 
to their early arrival in our hands. It often hap- 
pens that we receive a neat little poem on May, 
after the completion of our May number; or an 
apostrophe to Summer when we are at work 
upon the October edition. Did we publish a 
daily or weekly, we could use many good things 
which we are compelled to decline because of 
their unseasonableness. 


Nieut Sweats. -P.--These exceedingly 
unpleasant and debilitating experiences are indi- 
cative of a very low condition of the system in 
general. With their continuance, there is a de- 
cline in strength necessarily. He or she who 
suffers from night sweats should avoid labor, 
physical or mental, particularly of the sort which 
compels much in-door life. Over-fatigue should 
be carefully avoided. An occasional sponge 
bath in the course of the day, with tepid water, 
followed by a vigorous hand rubbing, may, un- 
less the patient is too far gone, promote recovery. 
Drugs are totally inoperative in such cases; 
rather hasten the sad ultimate. 
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AQUARIUM CEMENT.—Will you give a 
subscriber some directions about the making of 
a cement which will prevent leakage from my 
aquarium ? 

We have lately met with the following recipe, 
which will probably meet your want: 

Mix equal pufts of flowers of sulphur, pulver- 
ized sal ammoniac and iron filings with good lin- 
seed oil varnish, and then add enough pure white 
lead to form a firm, easily working paste. 


AAA ARAARAAAA RA RRAREE 


fo What Ehey Say, 


THE BENEFIT PHRENOLOGY HAS BEEN 
TO Me.—The following ‘‘ confession” of a cor- 
respondent is very comprehensive in its catalogue 
of good experienced. He says: “It taught me to 
love the study of human nature, or the science 
of mind, better than before. It showed me that 
the manifestations of mind could be reduced to 
a true science. It taught me to read character 
in the faces of men, and has thereby saved me 
many times from becoming the victim of deceit 
and knavery. It taught me to know my own 
faults, and how to correct them, better than I ever 
could have known without it. It taught me, in 
contradiction to my step-mother, that it was pos- 
sible for me to do some good in the world. It 
has encouraged me to try to do good; has fur- 
nished me with means of doing it; helped me in 
the choice of a wife, to do business, and to be- 
have properly in society. It has developed a 
higher sense of right, truth, and justice; has 
proved to me that achange of character is accom- 
panied by some change in the shape of the head ; 
has filled me with higher and better aspirations ; 
has shown me that there are chances and possi- 
bilities of indefinite improvement to the human 
faculties. It has been the source of greater 
happiness to me than anything else except re- 
ligion.” 




















EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
Professor Sizer’s article in the September num- 
ber of THE PHRENOLOGICAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH, interested me exceedingly. I wish to 
refer briefly to that part of his paper which relates 
to college life and the laws of health. 

The statement with reference to the habits 
prevalent among college students to-day, ac- 
cords with my recollection of what they were 
several years ago. I shudder to think of those 
days. Ishould be recreant to my trust as a parent 
if I should subject my sons to such influences. 

But I hope the Professor is mistaken. Indeed, 
I have been recently assured on the highest au- 
thority, that as to one college, at least, there has 





been a great improvement; that “‘the weste of 
life and power under the old system, when neg- 
lect of health was esteemed almost a virtue, 
would no longer be permitted to pass without 
censure.’’ Still, even in this case, it is admitted 
that there is great need of further improvement, 

Possibly this may be an exceptional instance 
of improvement, Other institutions, it may be, 
have scarcely advanced beyond the barbaric ‘‘ old 
system.” If so, it seems to me that to assure a 
speedy reform, it would only be necessary to un- 
cover them to the gaze of the world. Bring them 
to the light; then the institution which should 
soonest put itself in a line with the sentiment of 
the age, in its hygienic cultare, administration, 
and discipline, other things being equal, would 
receive the highest token of popular favor. 

The laws of health are coming to be considered 
the laws of God. If this is correct, then a knowl- 
edge and observance of the Decalogue is no niore 
binding than the obligation to know and observe 
the laws of health in eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and in all our personal habits. 

Suppose some competent person should be 
commissioned by you to make the tour of our 
colleges, and should make a careful inspection 
of each from a hygienic standpoint, furnishing 
the public, through your JoURNAL, with the re- 
sult. W. McL. 


Casuat Oprnions.—A stranger looking 
through our cabinet lately took occasion to state 
to us that when a young man he had his head ex- 
amined, and the remarks written out by Mr. 
Fowler. That was in 1836, forty years ago. His 
life had been varied, active, and in large business 
enterprises, yet the record of that examination, 
as compared with the developments of his talents 
and characteristics, exhibited a wonderfully pro- 
phetic accuracy ; and though a firm believer in 
the science, he could hardly realize the possi- 
bility of a human being, in one short inter- 
view, reading so definitely the life and record of 
another who has yet his book of practical experi- 
ences to make up. 

A friend of the late Science of Health called 
upon us to renew his subscription to our com- 
bined magazine, and expressed his regret that it 
had not been sustained as an independent jour- 
nal; that it had done good work and was still, 
in its new form, the best work of the kind pub- 
lished. 


EXcELLENT ADvicE.—In reply to a 
correspondent, the Tribune gives some excellent 
advice on the subject of treating a case of over- 
study. A phrase or two almost diverts us from 
a reccllection of the fact that the owners of that 
paper deem it expedient to lease a part of their 
building for the sale of alcoholic beverages. The 
advice is: ‘‘ Nothing could be more injudicious 
than for J. H. C. to go back to college until] be 
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is entirely well. He should exercise much in the 
open air, eat nourishing, but simple food, go to 
bed early, and sleep all he can, and read only so 
long as his attention can be easily fixed on the 
printed page. Tobacco, whisky, beer, must be 
religiously avoided, and all other ‘stimulants.’ 
Riding on horseback is an excellent exercise for 
J. H.C., but he must have an easy-pacing horse, 
so that no jar shall affect the brain. Three years 
ago this subject of overstudy was freely dis- 
cussed in this column, with the hope that am- 
bitious young men and women would learn wis- 
dom from the suffering of their fellow-students 
from overwork, and undertake only so much 
intellectual labor as was consistent with their 
physical strength. The warning is in season now, 
and if heeded will save a great deal of pain and 
disappointment.”’ 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed." 


AS WE are, 80 we view the world. 


No GIFrTs, however divine, profit those who 
neglect to cultivate them. 


WE all have sufficient strength of mind to en- 
dure the misfortunes of other people. 


THERE is no one else who has the power to be 
80 much your friend or so much your enemy as 
yourself. 


He who is false to present duty breaks a thread 
in the loom and will see the defect when tho 
“weaving of lifetime is unrolled. 


In seeking a situation, remember that the right 
kind of men are always in demand and that in- 
dustry and capacity rarely go empty-handed. 


SEVERITY may be useful to some tempers: it 
somewhat resembles a file, disagreeable in its 
operation, but hard metal may be brighter for it. 


Waen: diligence opens the door of the under- 
standing, and impartiality keeps it open, truth is 
sure to find an entrance and a welcome too.— 
Sours. ' 

Tank what an accomplished man he would be 
who could read well, write a clear hand-writing, 
talk well, speak well, and who should have good 
manners. 


Tue best rules for a young man, are to talk 
little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what 
passes in company, to distrust one’s own opinion, 
and value others that deserve it. 

THe bad man, diffasing the hue of his own 
spirit over the world, sees it full of treachery, 
selfishness, and deceit. The good man is con- 
tinually looking for and sees noble qualities. 





A dewdrop, falling in the wild sea wave 
Exclaimed in fear, “I perish in this grave!" 
But, in a shell received, that drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of marvelous beauty grew, 

And happy now, the grace did magnify 
Which thrust it forth, as it had feared, to die: 
Until again, “I perish quite,” it said. 

Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed, 
Unbelieving !—so it came to gleem 

Chief jewel in a monarch’s diadem. 


THE man who lives right, and is right, has more 
power in his silence than another has by his 
words. Character is like bells which ring out 
sweet music, and which, when touched accident- 
ly even, resound with sweet music. 





MIRTH. 


** A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.”’ 
A goop place to send refractory children— 
Whip-pany, N. J. 


A youne lady went to the photograph artist 
recently, and wished him to take her picture 
with an expression as if composing a poem. 


“Mapam, a good many persons were very 
much disturbed at the concert last night by the 
crying of your baby.” ‘ Well, Ido wonder such 
people will go to concerts!” 


‘My dear,’’ said John Henry to his scornful 
wife, ‘‘ Providence has spared you the necessity 
of making any exertions of your own tw turn up 
your nose !”’ 


As a schoolmaster in Scotland was teaching an 
urchin to cipher on the slate, the precocious 
pupil put the following question to his instructor: - 
‘“Whaur diz a’ the figures gang til] when they’re 
rabbit out ?’’ 


A youne man, searching for his father’s pig, 
accosted an Irishman as follows: ‘“‘Have you 
seen a stray pig about here?” To which Pat re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Faix, and how could I tell a stray pig 
from any other?” 


A Fast youth asked at a San Francisco restau- 
rant, ‘‘ What have you got?”’ ‘“‘ Almost every- 
thing,’ was the reply. ‘Almost everything? 
Well, give me a plate of that.”” ‘“‘Certainly. One 
plate of hash!” yelled the waiter. ¢ 


A new clothier in Danbury, Conn., has excited’ 
public curiosity by having a large apple painted 
on his sign. When asked for an explanation he 
quietly inquired: “If it hadn’t been for an 
apple, where would the ready-made clothing 
stores be to-day?” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and alse to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vel- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tavite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially t. related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 





THE ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION: An 
Effort in the Philosophy of Science. New York: 
Charles P. Somerby. 12mo, pp. 56. Cloth, 
7% cents. 

The thought of the author is based upon the 
assumption, of Evolution, and its aim appears to 
be an illustration of the progress of ideas from 
the indefinite to the definite. If italics and capi- 
tals can do much to impress a reader, the author 
should succeed well. On page 54 occurs a pas- 
sage which we think furnishes a good view of 
the writer’s line of reasoning and of the charac- 
ter of the book, viz.: ‘The disposition to see 
truth in opposed conceptions has enabled me to 


discover an actual or possible harmony between 


many of them, and their necessity to each other 
as counterparts in a complete theory. An im- 
mense development, not of eclecticism solely, 
but of eclecticism and originality combined, is 
apparently possible and necessary. The present 
holders of opposite opinions see no way of re- 
conciliation because their minds are fettered by 
the prevailing assumption that antagonism is 
natural and unavoidable. But in any case an 
ultimate harmony will be brought about by a 
complete knowledge of the whole subject of all 
that lies between the two extremes. And if the 
action of one mind is any indication of what will 
be done by others, then a belief that there is an 
agreement and the disposition to discover it 
added, will lead to many harmonies not now 
known or supposed to exist.”’ 
Husts AND HELPS TO WoMAN’s TEM- 
PERANCE Work. By Frances E. Willard, Cor- 
responding Secretary of The Women’s National 
Temperance Union. Second Edition. 12mo, 
RP. ’ ee 5 Price, 25 cents. New York: 
e National Temperance Society. 

In this book we find some startling figures re- 
garding the present and prospective condition of 
our population, or rather their moral status. If 
it be a fact that each year one hundred thousand 
of our citizens reel into eternity through the 
awful doorway of a drunkard’s death, is it not 
time for women to arouse and make all endeavcr 
to save their sons and brothers, and sisters, too, 
from such a fate? And in order that they may 
work intelligibly, they can gain many hints and 
helps from these pages. The volume is prepared 





with the view to promote organized, systematic 

action in the work of temperance reform. 

A Sone oF AMERICA AND Minor LyRIcs. 
By V. Voldo. New York: Hanscom & Co. 
This little volume contains over two hundred 

pages of verse on a variety of subjects, but all 

indicating much passional warmth. Some of the 
brief sonnets, like that on Lincoln and Sappho, 
have much vigor ; and some of the odes, like ‘‘ To 

Wed or not to Wed,” exhibit a good deal of in- 

genuity. The movement of ‘‘Aphroditis”’ and 

certain passages elsewhere, remind us of Swin- 
burne. Very frequently the phraseology is infla- 
ted, and the metre scarcely confluent with the 
thought. This, for instance, from the “‘ Song of 

America: ”’ 

“ Nathless how long shall this dead world de dead, 
Her keen sepulchral chill palsy the air, 

And shudder skyward in the name of Dread ? 

When shall intelligence succeed yon stare 

Color or perfume heavenize the hair 

Of yon bowed willow’: head ?” 

This, from the same, is excellent. 

“* HESPERIA, 

No just ambition woke his low desire 

To thoughts of virtue or to deeds of fire, 

But like a charred half-statured crumbling trunk, 

Apart—as if all beauty from it shrunk— 

He stood and died and hid him with no tear 

To mark one value of his life’s career.” 

Poetry nowadays is such a “drug in the 
market ’’ that we wonder at the courage of young 
authors in printing their volumes of verse— 
mainly to ornament the booksellers case. 


‘THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL” is the 
title of a large and very elaborate pen-picture 
by Joel H. Barlow. It comprehends over one 
hundred portraits of characters distinguished 
in our national history, besides allegorical and 
mythological sketches and designs, all bearing 
some relation to the progress of the country dur- 
ing the past century. A copy of this picture is 
to be seen at this office, and it will pay an inspec- 
tion. Price $5 or $8, according to size. 


THE CENTENNIAL SUPPLEMENT of 
“ Barnes’ Centennial History” is an appropriate 
appendix to that valuable work. It contains an 
account of the great Exposition, with beautiful 
engravings of the chief buildings, and of many 
principa) features in the grand array of exhibits. 
The closing chapter is devoted to the celebration 
of July 4th, 1876, and includes the addresses given 
and poems read on that occasion. Published by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 

Current Nompers of the Aflantic Monthly, 
Scribner's, Ladies’ Repository, Brown’s Phono- 
graphic Monthiy—which should be sustained by 
the profession—S&. Nicholas, New York Helectic, 
with an admirable portrait on steel of Dr. Philip 
Schaff, and other menthlies are at hand. 











